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A LOOK AHEAD 





Building a second New Deal. ... 
Reform era returns . . . prosperity 
“around the corner?” ... budget 
troubles. 











1 ee pericd just ahead will see the attempt 
to create the base for a complete second 
New Deal. 

President Roosevelt, definitely, is heading 
for a new era of reform. All White House 
strategy and effort will point between now 
and November to the nomination and election 
of a Congress agreeable to reform. 

Old grudges are to be cast aside; new align- 
ments are to be sought. 

The goal is this: 

A new rewriting of tax laws to get more 
money out of the well-to-do and the rich 
through tighter income and _ inheritance 
taxes. 

A law to require the licensing of corpora- 
tions on terms that will insure reform of cor- 
porate practices; give to the public a voice 
in fixing basic corporation piice and wage 
policy. 

A revision and broadening of social se- 
curity laws. 

A venture further into the field of Gov- 
ernment encouragement for home building 
and Government aid for the railroads. 


Emphasis upon reform is going to go along 
with a growing number of signs that show a 
measure of prosperity to be just around the 
corner. 

Bulging commodity and security markets 
confirm the earlier reported shift in senti- 
ment of Government forecasters from gloom 
to cheer. A cut in steel prices strongly bul- 
warks that shift. 

On the cards is a slow, rocky, somewhat 
uncertain upward trend, due to start in July. 

Inside betting is on a bottom of 73 in the 
Federal Reserve Board index of industrial 
production. This index reached 118 in 1937. 
The White House is told that it should cross 
80 before January and should pass 100 by the 
end of 1939. 

Inventory buying will get credit for the 
turn. Home building will shoulder the Jong- 
range recovery load. Government spending 
will serve as a business boost, not as a re- 
covery self-starter. Declining farm income 
is not to’ check the trend. 

A turn at this stage will ease railroad 
troubles, soften dollar tinkering demands, 
add meaning to changed rules that will per- 
mit banks more leeway to make investments 
in local industries. 


Business, at the start of recovery, is con- 
fronted with a searching examination at the 
hands of a new National Economics Commit- 
tee. 

Business men can scratch off any idea that 
this misnamed “monopoly study” will be a 
whitewash or a bit of surface skimming. 

Under scrutiny is to be the whole American 
business system. Answers will be sought to 
questions like these: What accounts for the 
growth of giant corporations? Is that growth 
in the best interest of the nation? If so, what 
form of public supervision will be best? Why 
have vast industries with huge cash reserves 
plowed hundreds of thousands of workers in- 
to the streets, sacrificing production to 
oolster prices? Who now fixes prices for the 
American people? 

Definitely in the mind of investigators is 
the idea of Federal licensing and Federal in- 
corporation as a method for dealing with 
problems that may be uncovered. 


Government finances are scheduled to go 
from bad to worse in the months ahead. 

The true picture will be obscured until 
March, 1939, by continued receipt of income 
tax payments based on 1937 income. Also 
obscuring that picture will be a slow start 
on large-scale public works and slum clear- 
ance expenditures. 

A sharp turn for the worse in Government 
finances is due in March of next year. De- 
creased tax receipts and pyramiding expendi- 
tures then will begin to disclose what has 
happened. Some Treasury officials look for 
a record-breaking deficit in the calendar year 
1939. 

Importance is to be attached to the gather- 
ings of business leaders and New Deal “idea 





men.” (See Newsgram on Page 3.) 
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Tracing Flow 


Near Balance 


HE Federal Gu ‘rnment, as it closes 

books on another fiscal year, is more nearly 
able to make both ends meet than on any June 
30 in the last seven years. 

Yet the Government still is more than a bil- 
lion and one-quarter dollars away from the hal- 
anced budget that would result from income 
in sufficient volume to cover outgo. 

The last time a balance of that kind was 
achieved came on June 30, 1930. 

On eight successive years since that time 
budgets have been out of balance. The ninth 
year of red ink operation starts on July 1. 

All thought of a balanced budget in this new 
year is discarded. Instead the Government 
faces the prospect of declining income at the 
same time that it gears machinery to step up 
the volume of outgo. 

One year from now, on June 30, 1939, the 
United States Treasury expects to write in red 
ink the figure three and one-half billion dol- 
lars, representing the prospective difference 
between income and outgo in the ninth year 
of deficits. 

This story of the ups and downs of Federal 
finance is told graphically in the pictogram at 
the top of the page. 

During the fiscal years 1931, 1932 and 1933 
the Federal Government tried strenuously to 
bring its outgo into line with its income by 
cutting expenditures. But try as it would the 
expenditures still rose and income continued 
to fall. Red ink entries were the result. 


EFFECTS OF “PUMP-PRIMING” 

The fiscal year 1934 saw the start of what 
since has become known as “pump priming.” 

Government, in all the years that have fol- 
lowed 1934, has used its budget as a definite 
instrument for generating recovery and for 
curbing booms. In other words, the size of the 
deficit is geared to the economic health of the 
nation. 

Right now the objective is a big deficit. 

One year ago the objective was a small deficit 


or an actual balance in the Government’s 
budget. 
Experience shows that large deficits are 


easier to achieve than are small deficits or no 
deficits at all. The Federal Government has yet 
to show that it actually can bring its outgo 
within the limits of its income, now that the 
deficit itself is being used as an economic 
weapon. 

Yet a year ago that goal of a balanced budget 
was set. The bookkeeping now going on at the 
Treasury shows where and how this goal went 
unrealized. 

Business was good in the middle of 1937. Re- 
lief rolls were declining. Income was rising. 
Word went out to the spending agencies to 
trim sail. Tax loopholes were closed to catch 
all possible revenue. Tax collections that had 
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of Government's ‘Red Ink’ 
Gives Way to Larger Deficit 


barely passed two billion dollars im 1932 now 
were expected to approach seven billions. 

The official figures show what happened. 

Relief rolls and relief expenses were reduced. 
A WPA that cost nearly two billions in the 
1937 fiscal year cost under a billion and a half 
in the year now closing. Highway expenditures 
that had amounted to a quarter of a billion 
dollars last year came to less than a hundred 
million in the year just ending. 

All in all, outgo for recovery and relief was 
cut from just over three billion dollars to just 
over two billions. 

And income that had been a bit more than 
five and a quarter billions for the year ended 
June 30, 1937, came to more than six and a 
quarter billions in the present year. 

Yet the regular operating expenses of the 
Government increased to offset most of the de- 
crease in recovery and relief expenses, and in- 
come failed to reach the level that President 
Roosevelt last year expected it to reach. 

The result is another year-end deficit in place 
of the budget balance that has been put off from 
year to year through eight years. 
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In round numbers, as the fiscal year ends, the 
picture looks like this: 


Total income .....$6,300,000,000 
‘POCR! OURO: 20660: 7,650,000,000 
oo ee 1,350,000,000 
Public Debt ...... 37,200,000,000 


For the year ahead the outlook is distinctly 
different. In this year no effort is to be made 
to bring outgo and income into balance. The 
objective rather is to increase the expenditures 
on WPA to a point above two billion dollars. 
Heavy public works that absorbed less than one 
hundred and fifty million dollars this year will 
be expected to absorb half a billion in the new 
year. Slum clearance that was able to find use 
for barely forty millions in the past 
down for eight hundred millions next year. 


A PICTURE OF NEXT YEAR 

The figures, as far as they are available, 
fail to show that Government will be able to 
reverse itself fast enough to spend the total 
of dollars that Congress has made available. 
On the basis of the best available estimates, 
the picture for the ninth year of deficits will 

look like this: 
Total income ... 
Total outgo .... 
Deficit 


year is 


. $5,500,000,000 
9,000,000,000 
3,500,000,000 

‘ene aes 40,700,000,000 
When deficits started, back in the fiscal year 

1931, the public debt stood just under seven- 

teen billions. When pump-priming started three 

years later the public debt stood at twenty-two 
and one-half billions. 


SOARING EXPENSES 

Also, when deficits started, the total ex- 
penses of the Federal Government, exclusive of 
debt retirement, amounted to a little more than 
three and one-half billions. When pump priming 
started, its first year saw the expenditure of six 
and three-quarters billions. Pump priming is 
being resumed at the seven and one-half bil- 
lion dollar level. 

The official figures at this stage fail to show 
that the Federal Government in its first years 
of experiment with the idea of using the Fed- 
eral budget to break ‘booms and to create pros- 
perity has been able to keep that budget under 
control. 

At this stage a balanced budget for the new 
fiscal year, just starting, would take an esti- 
mated nine billion dollars of tax revenue. 

Experience to date reveals that when expen- 
ditures hit a higher total, whether for pump- 
priming, for bonus payments or for any other 
reason, they can be reduced later only with the 
greatest difficulty. 

This fact, based upon nine years of experi- 
ence, suggests that a future balance in the Fed- 
eral Government’s budget, if it is to be achieved, 
will come from a rise in tax revenue rather 
than through any important reduction in the 
volume of spending. 
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The tempo of Washington ... 
A Presidential accounting . . . Eas- 
ing bank loans . . . Spies in our 
midst. 











1 pegs impression of a Capital at ease—which 

might be implied from the adjournment 
of Congress—is belied by activity within the 
many departments and bureaus. Important 
action is in the making as the authority 
granted by Congress begins to be exercised. 

First attention is being given to the im- 
mediate business situation. Orders from the 
White House are to spend and lend as rapidly 
as possible the billions of dollars Congress 
appropriated. The atmosphere of the attempt 
to spur recovery and increase employment 


recalls in places the hectic months of 1933. 


THE PRESIDENT’S HOPES 


The first New Deal was just getting under 
way then; but now President Roosevelt is 
preparing for the third test of his Adminis- 
tration at the polls. In his first “fireside 
chat” since mid-April and his twelfth since 
entering the White House, he reviewed the 
record of Congress in a broadcast on June 
24. (For text of address, see Page 4.) 

The hope of the President for recovery de- 
pends in large measure on whether the spend- 
ing-lending program effectively stimulates 
private business. The officials in charge are 
working overtime in the attempt to make it 
take hold. 


BILLIONS SOON TO FLOW 

Communities in every section of the coun- 
try which had filed applications for PWA 
funds have been told they could go ahead— 
the money will be ready for them. Almost 
half of the cost of the projects will be borne 
by the Federal Government. The remainder 
will have to be borrowed from the public by 
States and cities and counties. 

Upwards of $600,000,000 in all may be spent 
on construction as a result of these first al- 
lotments from the new PWA fund. A far 
greater amount has been applied for in tele- 
grams received here from other communities 
seeking money. 

That is only one aspect of the spending. 
Preparations are proceeding simultaneously 
for the Government itself to buy hundreds of 
millions of dollars worth of products, rang- 
ing from warships for defense to cabbages 
and cheeses and coats for direct relief. 

Relief is the principal vehicle for rapid 
spending. Emphasis at the moment is on 
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[Continued on* Page 3.] 
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—Wide World 


PLENTY TO TALK ABOUT 


United States Ambassador Joseph P. Kennedy, 
on a brief leave of absence from his London post, 
brings first hand information of the European 
scene to President Roosevelt and Secretary Hull. 
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Future of the Dollar: 
No Tinkering in Sight 





Dollar trouble once again. Ru- 
mors work overtime on devaluation 


idea. 
What the officials really say. 











American dollar is giving Mr. Roosevelt and 
his Secretary of the Treasury, Henry Morgen- 
thau, one of their biggest official headaches. 
This dollar looks good to them, almost too good 
It is a gold dollar with a fixed gold content so 
far as its world value is concerned. It is highly 
attractive to foreigners seeking a haven for their 
funds. It is geared at a point that discourages 
imports of foreign goods and encourages exports 
of American goods. It has a favorable reputation 
in informed quarters at home and abroad. 
Yet this dollar is a prey to endless rumor. 
One day Europe hears that President Roosevelt 
is going to clip out another slice of gold to try 
to jolt commodity prices higher. Another day 
New York hears that Joseph Kennedy, Ambagsa- 
dor to the Court of St. James, has a plan for 
clipping the dollar and the pound and the franc, 
@sing the magic profits to pay off the war debts. 


THE RUMORS COME BACK 


Markets boom on the rumors. As one rumor is 
scotched, another takes its place. One day Mr. 
Morgenthau denies a rumor; the next day Mr. 
Kennedy denies a rumor; almost daily other high 
officials deny rumors. 

Still, the dollar’s troubles can easily be ex- 
plained. 

One of these troubles grows from the fact that 
President Roosevelt possesses authority to slice 
out another 10 per cent of the gold in the dollar. 
In the same way that he cut 40 per cent from the 
dollar’s gold content in 1934 the President now 
can remove another 10 per cent at any time prior 
to Jan. 31, 1940. 

Then another trouble grows from the fact that 
Congress continues to vote for an investigation 
of the idea of a “commodity dollar.” The new 
National Economic Committe is directed to look 
into the idea of a dollar with a flexible gold con- 
tent. 

Powerful interests, with well-oiled propaganda 
machinery, are agitating for more dollar tinker- 
ing. 


NO CHANGE IN PROSPECT 


But the positive word is that regardless of the 
rumors and the agitation the dollar is going to 
continue to be its present self, so long as Presi- 
dent Roosevelt can keep it that way. 

Reasons offered by high officials for this con- 
¢lusion are many. 

The first dollar clipping, the White House feels, 
was a flop.. Commodity prices did not rise in 
the way expected. The billions in profit are just 
cluttering up the banking system. A flood of 
gold has followed to shake the financial structure 
of the world and to create big new problems. 

Then, to top it off, everybody did it. A round 
of devaluation of currencies swept the world with 
each unit back about where it started in relation 
to other currencies. 

On this basis, the Government’s financial ex- 
perts advise, the dollar is actually the world’s 
strongest currency. 

Back of the dollar today stands nearly thirteen 
billion dollars in gold. The dollar also is sup- 
ported by foreigners who are buying American 
goods at the rate of a billion dollars over and 
above the rate of purchase by Americans of for- 
eign goods. On top,of that is the support that 
comes from the vast debts that foreign borrowers 
owe to individual Americans and to the Govern- 
ment. . 

In ather words, as the experts see it, the dollar’s 
troubles and the resulting official headaches, are 
political, not economic. 

Left alone the dollar could take care of itself. 

President Roosevelt is determined to leave the 
dollar alone, unless Great Britain or France 
should attempt to steal a march on this country 
by further devaluations. Mr. Roosevelt regards 
his money power as purely defensive. 

But the one uncertainty is Congress. 

Congress, in the event of continued depression, 
could be expected to demang@ dollar tinkering. 
The tinkering that Congress is interested in at 
the moment ¢oncerns printing presses rather 
than slight-of-hand manipulations of gold. 

The best bet, officials say, is that the dollar 
will remain its present self. 
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Banks and 


Corporate 


Marriner S. Eccles, Reserve 
Board Chairman, tells other Gov- 
ernment officials President 
Roosevelt assur¢d him that he 
would approve any action or pol- 
icy designed to make the “easy 
credit” policy effective. That as- 
surance was a factor in Mr. Ec- 
cles’ insistence that bank exam- 
ination rules be modified dras- 
tically. 
x «rk 


Reports are that Senators Borah 
and O’Mahoney agreed not to 
press their bill for Federal li- 
censing of corporations at the 
last session of Congress upon re- 
ceipt of assurance from the 
White House that a broad in- 
vestigation to cover that subject 
would be recommended. Both 
Senators were named to the com- 
mittee which will investigate 
monopolies and wealth concen- 
tration. 
x ** 


White House political scouts 
have reported that in only one 
of eight cases is there as much 
as a 50-50 chance to beat Sena- 
tors marked for elimination as 
unfriendly to the Administra- 
tion. In the others, sitting Sen- 
ators are favored for renomina- 
tion whether they are acceptable 
to the White House or not. 


x * * 


The President is keeping in 
direct touch with developments 


+ 





“Easy Credit’—Spies—A Hopkins Regret— 
Licensing?—Political Advice—PWA Power 


in the “spy scare.” On at least 
one occasion the ramifications 
were discussed in Cabinet meet- 
ing. 
xk * 

Harry L. Hopkins, Relief Ad- 
ministrator, is telling friends 
that he was caught off guard 
when he endorsed a Josing can- 
didate for the Democratic Sena- 
torial nomination in Iowa. Now 
the WPA public relations ma- 
chinery is having to work over- 
time to try to reply to a grow- 
ing volume of complaints about 
the intrusion of politics into the 
relief set-up. 


xt 


Responsible Public Works Ad- 
ministration officials expect to 
allot a substantially smaller per- 
centage of the new pump-prim- 
ing appropriation for public 
power projects than was the case 
under the original PWA. Orders 
are to observe the spirit as well 
as the letter of the pledge given 
in the Senate that existing pri- 
vately-owned plants would be 
given a “fair break” under the 
program. 
xe * 


Associates say that John W. 
Hanes may remain at his post on 
the Securities & Exchange Com- 
mission for some weeks longer, 
possibly until Sept. 1, before 
making the transfer to the Treas- 
ury. They say he is needed still 
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as the “Jiaison man with Wall 


Street.” 
x~* 


The strongest inside support for 
the job of administrator for the 
new wage and hour law is going 
to Lloyd Garrison, former Chair- 
man of the Labor Board and now 
dean of the Universty of Wis- 
consin Law School. 


x** * 


A Government study of popula- 
tion trends has been suppressed 
because of. fears of a political 
flare-back from what it had to 
say about birth-control. 


~x~* 


High Department of Labor offi- 
cials are upset by the failure of 
Congress to approve amendments 
to put more teeth in the Walsh- 
Healey Act, fixing labor stand- 
ards for companies filling Gov- 
ernment contracts. These offi- 
cials openly blame John L., 
Lewis, C. I, O. chieftain, for the 
failure, They claim to have had 
assurance from leaders in Con- 
gress that action would be taken 
until Mr, Lewis appeared at the 
Capitol demanding action. 


x~*«rk 


The Soil Conservation Service is 
reported to have had scouts out 
during the college commence- 
ment season looking for promis- 
ing youngsters to help adminis- 
ter that law. Once a staff with 
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the requisite skill is available, 
expansion of the program can be 
expected, 

xk 


PWA is taking scrupulous care 
to notify Democratic Congress- 
men of allotments made for 
projects in their districts before 
the formal announcement is 
made in Washington. This gives 
the Congressmen, many of whom 
are on the campaign road, an 
opportunity to break the news to 
the home folk. 


x* 


Plans of the “elimination com- 
mittee” to try to influence some 
Democratic primaries are ex- 
plained by one member as in- 
tended to “keep the labor vote” 
in November. This unofficial 
strategist says independent labor 
candidates might be put up if 
anti-New Deal Democrats are 
nominated, and that Republicans 
would benefit thereby. 


xr 


Vice President Garner would 
like to see President Roosevelt 
stop holding press conferences 
twice a week. He is reported to 
feel that off-hand remarks at the 
conferences at times sharpen ap- 
prehension about Government 
policies among business men. 
Meetings with the press at infre- 
quent intervals would suffice, in 
his opinion, 
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A "Business Weather Forecast” . . . An Autograph 
For Shirley . . . 300 Bills . .. And the Radio “Chat” 


RANKLIN DELANO ROOSEVELT’S rol- 4 
licking humor could not be contained. He 
made his family laugh, he sent wide grins shut- 
tling over the visitors’ faces, he caused hearty 
guffaws to tumble out of newspaper correspond- 


ents. 


One day at Hyde Park while the “Roosevelt 
clan” disported itself in the swimming pool, the 
President cocked a merry eye at members of the 
press before him in the cubby-hole study at the 
Sitting there in his 
shirtsleeves and behind the same desk that 
President Wilson used on his way to the Ver- 
sailles Peace Conference, Mr. Roosevelt beamed 


summer “White House.” 


a “business weather forecast.” 


“There have been a few raindrops coming from 
the heavens that probably will be followed by 
much needed showers,” he predicted in response 
to a question as to whether the general economic 
picture showed signs of improvement. 


HUNGER APPEASED, 
HE TACKLES 300 
WAITING BILLS 


a very hungry man. 


But at that, it was a short respite for a busy 
man, one who waded through the heritage of the 
75th Congress, some 300 bills approving or 
And still confronted with hundreds 
prepared his 
“Fireside Chat”, set out for the railroad station 
accompanied by Thomas Corcoran, who said he 
had come to Hyde Park “just for a rest”, entered 
his special train, was pleasantly rolled to sleep 


vetoing. 


of measures, Mr. Roosevelt 


And when the press 
trooped out, the Presi- 
dent turned to his secre- 
tary, said he was getting 
hungry and would she please tell that family 
of his, having a wonderful time at archery, 
canoe-paddling and water dunking, that he was 


> 
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“MY FRIENDS” 
And there was little doubt that Shirley Temple 
was a good friend of the President. 
about losing teeth, about fishing and when the 
young movie star left the White House she had 
an autograph from “her friend,” Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. 


fishing! 


—Harris & Ewing 


They spoke 





. der Secretary of State Welles; 11:45—Admiral 
Leahy; 12—Secretary Roper; 12:10—Secretary 
Morgenthau, Secretary Roper, Assistant Secre- 
McLaughlin, 
Ferguson, SEC Chairman Douglas and Assistant 
Attorney General Arnold; 
Barkley; 2—the Cabinet; 3—Postmaster Gen- 
eral Farley; 5:30—on his way to “Little Cab- 
inet” dinner; and 9:30, “Fireside Chat.” 


tary of Labor 


FTC Chairman 


1 p. m.—Senator 
entered 


* And their other common bond? 
Angler Roosevelt was apprised of the 
fact that Miss Temple had landed a whopper 
of a salmon at Vancouver Island. And when the 
excited young actress dimpled her way out of 
the White House she proudly clutched her auto- 
graph book inscribed—“To Shirley, from her 
old friend, Franklin D, Roosevelt.” 


MILLION DOLLARS 
“THUMB A RIDE” 
TO WHITE HOUSE 


Why it even went so far as to require hitch- 
hiking to get a million dollars to the President. 
When a tire blew out along the road to Hyde 
Park, it left three gentlemen with a million dol- 
lar check stranded. The gentlemen—officials of 
the National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis. 
The check—proceeds from the President’s birth- 
day celebrations. 
stopped a passing car. 

And the genial spirit continued. As the long 
Presidential limousine rolled out of the White 
House grounds, the President was assured that 
there would be an aura of rollicking camaraderie 
at the “Little Cabinet” dinner. 
estate of Under Secretary of State Welles in 
nearby Maryland, the dinner has become.an an- 
nual affair at which the young army of lesser 
Federal officials in the Executive branch play 
host to the Chief Executive. 

And then returning to the microphone under 
a star-ridden sky, the President for a half hour 
into 
talk with the people of the nation. 
side Chat” (full text on Page 4) was the twelfth 
time he had taken the nation into his confidence. 


Of course— 


The good humor of 
the week could not so 
easily be snubbed by 
weighty matters, 


An energetic thumb finally 


Held at the 


a “straight-from-the-shoulder” 
His “Fire- 





as the thunder of steel faded into night, awoke 
the next morning to find himself in Washing- 
ton, and still with that enormous load of work 
ahead of him. 

True, he had had a private confab with Am- 
bassador Joe Kennedy at Hyde Park, but his 
calling list on June 24 would have floored many 
an executive trained to talk simultaneously over 
four telephones, dictate to three stenographers, 
consult with a half dozen advisers and dig 
through a heavy portfolio. 

Consider the schedule—10—Acting Budget 
Director Bell; 10:30 a. m.—Press; 10:50—Sena- 
tor Shipstead ; 11—Governor Rivers; 11 :15—Gen- 
eral Parker; 11:20—Senator Hatch; 11:30—Un- 





And as if that wasn’t 
enough, he took time out 
from Government and 
A HEAVY DAY Business to sit down for 
a heart-to-heart chat with visitor Shirley 
Temple. In the midst of one of his busiest days, 
the child cinema star, dressed in blue frock with 
a red ribbon around her yellow curls, sat down 
beside the jovial Chief Executive and shared 
his burdens. 

Last year the President had tooth trouble. 
The night before she saw him, Shirley told the 
President, she lost a tooth. 

“It fell out,” she confided to the President, 
“while I was eating a sandwich.” 


SHIRLEY CALLS 
TO LIGHTEN UP 





Late Sunday afternoon found the President 
the guest of Mr. and Mrs. Eugene Du Pont, near 
Wilmington.: The eyebrows that were raised 
when the President casually remarked he would 
spend the night at the home of his son, Frank- 
lin, Jr.’s, parents-in-law soon, took-an even more 
outlandish curve-under pressure of laughter 
when the President said that on Monday morn- 
ing he would motor to the rock where they 
landed. Roaring with glee at his own slip, the 
President hastily amended the statement to ex- 
plain that The Rock was the point at which the 
first Swedish colonists to America landed—not 


the Du Ponts. 
DEREK Fox. 








—Harris & Ewing 


KNEE DEEP IN DAISIES AND 


DOLLARS 
Back from their honeymoon, Secretary of In- 
terior and PWA Administrator Ickes and his 
bride pose in front of their 250-acre country home 
near Washington. Now Mr. Ickes will start a 
new mammoth public works program rolling. 





Wecewsqrata « 


President's Warning 
To Foes of Liberals 





The President explains his ideas 
about campaigning. 

A new standard is set for a Demo- 
cratic “purge.” 

Federal officials get an important 
political warning from two sources. 











ANY Democrats in Congress went home won- 
M dering just how much support they could 
count on from the Administration and the party 
machine in the primaries. There was no sure 
standard by which to measure. But now, on word 
straight from the President, they know more 
about what to expect. 

Mr. Roosevelt, speaking as head of the party 
and not as President, says he is willing to let 
bygones be bygones as far as “any single issue” 
is concerned. If a Senator or Representative 
conscientiously differed with him on the Su- 
preme Court issue, the question of Government 
reorganization, or regulation of wages and hours, 
he will not consider that alone evidence of dis- 
loyalty. 

The statement, made in his Fireside Chat last 
week, (full text on Page 4), attracted interest be- 
cause of the controversy over activities of the 
unofficial “elimination committee,” composed of 
a small group of officials and advisers who have 
the President’s ear. Thomas Corcoran and oth- 
ers in that group had striven mightily last year 
in behalf of the Supreme Court enlargement bill, 


THE “ELIMINATION LIST” 


The committee was reported to have marked 
for elimination in the primaries, if possible, those 
Democrats who did not go down the line for that 
bill. Senator Gillette, of Iowa, was the first to feel 
the effect. Harry Hopkins, WPA Administrator, 
endorsed Mr. Gillette’s chief rival for renomina- 
tion. Iowans appeared to resent that step, how- 
ever, for they gave Mr. Gillette a big majority 
on June 6. 

Repercussions followed quickly. While mem- 
bers of the “elimination committee” kept quiet, 
the Senate proceeded to authorize an investiga- 
tion of any use of Federal funds for political 
purposes. The investigators ordered officials not 
to interfere in the primaries and threatened to 
prosecute those who did so. 

To show further that they meant business, 
Senator Sheppard (Dem.), of Texas, the chair- 
man, said last week the committee would look 
into any endorsement of a political candidate 
by a Federal official. He said specifically that 
no WPA foreman should make speeches to his 
crew of relief workers; but if asked, of course, 
he had the right to express a private opinion. 


PRESIDENT’S ORDER 

On top of that came a White House order 
against executives in the civil service using their 
authority to influence any election. The Presi- 
dent directed, too, that civil service employees 
must not participate actively in political 
campaigns. 

The order was of added significance in that it 
placed some 100,000 Government jobs under the 
civil service requirements, effective next Febru- 
ary. This means that so many less jobs will be 
available for patronage purposes. 

Of greater interest to leaders of all parties, 
however, were Mr. Roosevelt’s own campaign in- 
tentions. His position in press conference long 
has been that he would not participate in pri- 
mary contests. 

A change of mind was shown in his radio ad- 
dress. As the leader of a party charged with 
fulfilling a liberal platform, he said, “I feel that 
I have every right to speak in those few in- 
stances where there may be a clear issue between 
candidates for a Democratic nomination involv- 
ing these principles, or involving clear misuse 
of my own name.” 

While the President mentioned no States, it 
was taken for granted by his associates that one 
in mind is Kentucky. There Senator Barkley, 
the Administration floor leader, is up for re- 
nomination. 

The new test, as defined by Mr. Roosevelt, is a 
man’s general attitude—liberal or conservative? 
His @tfinition of a liberal is one who recognizes 
that new conditions call for new remedies, and 
a conservative is one who “does not recognize 
the need for Government itself to step in and 
take action to meet these new problems.” 
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{Continued From Page 1.] 
buying surplus food and cloth- 
ing to give to the needy. 

Jobs, of course, are the prin- 
cipal objective. The Government 
cannot create through the PWA 
or WPA enough payrolls to ab- 
sorb the unemployed or to aid the 
partially employed. 

Direct lending to business by 
the banks was, therefore, given 
an impetus last week when all the 
Federal agencies concerned with 
examination of banks agreed to 
modify the rules so as to permit 
long-term capital loans. These 
would be in the form of pur- 
chase by banks of the securities 
of local businesses. 


While these developments were 
getting under way, the stock 
market started upward at a 
faster rate than at any time since 
1933. Administration officials, 
believing this to be an omen of 
better times, hoped the corner 
had been turned. 

To help business develop a 
feeling of confidence, the Admin- 
istration has begun another series 
of conferences ta promote re- 
covery and to facilitate adjust- 
ments in the economic system. 
Various leaders of private enter- 
prise meet with representatives 
of the Government. While the 
principal topic discussed is the 
“monopoly investigation”, the ex- 
change of views is along much 
broader lines. 

Incidentally, this investigation 
itself is to be broad. The com- 
mittee expects laws of far-reach- 
ing import to business to result. 

Labor is one of the primary 
problems which business men 
constantly refer to as necessary 
of solution before production can 
be profitably increased. The 
President has sent a commission 
to Europe to learn how labor 
laws operate in England and 
Sweden. 

Speaking of Europe, Ambassa- 
dor Kennedy is back from Lon- 
don with an inside view of Eu- 
ropean problems. He minimizes 
the possibility of a general war 
abroad in the near future. 

The war atmosphere 
brought home a bit by the dis- 
covery of a German spy plot here 
in the United States. A New 
York jury indicted 18 persons, in- 
cluding three German officers, 
on charges of stealing American 
defense secrets. 

The Army and Navy will get 
more money to run down spies, 
if 


was 


the President has his way. 
But that legislation must wait 
until next year. Mr. Roosevelt 


concentrates at present on clear- 
ing his desk of problems to make 
ready for campaign travels and 
vacation journeys. 
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WALISGPALAI8 ~=AFTER THE “MONOPOLY INQUIRY’: 


A NEW SYSTEM OF 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT and his might recommend a return to the country now hold 74 per cent of all own the bulk of the corporate assets # public institutions; just as subject 


chief aides always have been 
proud of their idea men and of the 
ideas of these men 

The happiest New Deal days were 
those of 1933 and 1934 when ideas 
brought a premium and when 
leaders in American business were 
accustomed to rub shoulders and to 
exchange ideas with Brain Trusters 
and to like it. 


But then came the parting of the 


ways. Business lost interest in ex- 
periments, once recovery really be- 
gan to appear. Ideas quickly went 
to a discount. One idea man after 
another gradually drifted out of 
Government or out of sight. 

The period from early 1935 until 
the beginning of 1938 were dark 





The New Deal's “idea 
men” rub shoulders with 
leaders of business. Laying 


the base for demonstration 
of what it is that makes the 
business machine tick. 

The background story of 
the coming “monopoly” in- 
vestigation. 











days for the men who had come to 
be known as “Brain Trusters.” It 
seemed that only the White House 
retained an interest in what they 
had to say, or what they thought. 

Suddenly, however, the _ idea 
business is looking up. 

Once more big business men are 
finding it fashionable to mingle 
again with the Government’s 
heavy thinkers. Ideas again are 
commanding a premium. The 
present emphasis is upon ideas that 
can be used to demonstrate to the 
nation what it is that makes the 
country’s business system tick or 
fail to tick. 


THE ‘MONOPOLY’ INQUIRY 

That demonstration—under the 
misnomer of a monopoly investiga- 
tion—is fathered by the President’s 
idea men and, backstage, will be 
guided by them to give business 
leaders more to think about than 
any investigation of recent years. 

The tip that comes both from the 
White House and from Congressional 
headquarters is this: 

Industrialists and financiers who 
are continuing to high hat and to 
cold-shoulder Washington and _ its 
idea men might do worse than to 
stop, look and listen. On the word 
of Senator Joseph C. O’Mahoney, 
who is scheduled to serve as chair- 
man of the joint “national economic 
committee”, Congress at its last ses- 
sion was ready to approve a bill to 
license and to regulate all corpora- 
tions engaged in interstate com- 
merce. 

Senator O’Mahoney makes it clear, 
in addition, that most of the mem-_ 
bers of Congress on the investigating 
committee and all of the members 
representing the Executive branco 
of the Government will be interested 
primarily in determining how, 
through legisiation, to impose upon 
this nation’s giant corporations new 
and broad social responsibilities. 


NO LAISSEZ-FAIRE 

This may come as a shock, the 
Senator feels, to some business men 
who have thought that Congress or 
the economic committee it created 
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good old days of laissez-faire when 
Government could afford to grant 
the request of business to be “let 
alone.” 

Rather, big business and high 
finance are to be asked to suggest 
how best they can assume more of 
the characteristics of a public 
utility. 

It is against this background that 
the latest shoulder rubbing and idea 
exchanging between some, what 
might be called “more liberal” big 
business men and high financiers, 
and the principal idea men of the 
New Deal takes on new meaning 
Out of that shoulder rubbing, so 
the thought is, may come some ideas 
that business and finance itself can 
propound. 

At the least, these representatives 


' of big business and of high finance 


will know what it is that the New 
Dealers are thinking about the prob- 
lem of income concentration and 
corporate power concentration that 
is soon to concern the investigators. 


ROSTER OF “IDEA MEN” 

Quiet little gatherings, carefully 
arranged, are serving to acquaint 
business men with the ideas of the 
Gevernment idea men who soon will 
be helping to guide the investiga- 


( tion of business. 


Idea men on exhibition so far have 
included: Tommy Corcoran, the 
White House chore man; Jerome 
Frank, member of the original New 
Deal Brain Trust and now an SEC 
commissioner; Leon Henderson, for- 
mer head of the NRA Research and 
Planning Division and now economic 
adviser to Harry L. Hopkins; Thur- 
man W. Arnold, former Yale pro- 
fessor, author of the ‘Folklore of 
Capitalism” and now Assistant At- 
torney General in charge of anti- 
trust prosecutions; Lauchlin Currie, 


the Government’s adviser on the 
spending theory, assistant director 
of research and statistics for the 
Federal Reserve System and eco- 


nomic adviser to Marriner S. Eccles, 
Reserve Board chairman; A. A. Berle, 
original Brain Truster, Assistant 
Secretary of State and general White 
House idea man. 

Those to whom these idea men 
have been exhibited are members of 
the Business Advisory Council of the 
Department of Commerce. The 
meetings were arranged by Prentiss 
Coonley, serving as assistant to W. 
Averell Harriman, chairman of the 
Business Advisory Council. 

These meetings have been at- 
tended by a group including Mr. 
Coonley and Mr. Harriman; Walter 
Teagle, chairman of the Standard 
Oil Company of New Jersey; Rol- 
land J. Hamilton, president of the 
American Radiator Company; Wil- 
liam L. Batt, president of the SKF 
Industries, Inc.; Donald Nelson, vice 
president of Sears, Roebuck & Com- 
pany; John Biggers, president of the 
Libbey-Owens Ford Glass Company; 
Edward R. Stettinius, chairman of 
the United States Steel Corporation; 
Marion Folson, vice president of the 
Eastman-Kodak Company; A. D. 
Whiteside, president of Dunn & 
Bradstreet; Clarence Francis, presi- 
dent of General Foods Corporation; 
George Sloan, director of the Cotton 
Textile Institute; Dr. C. K. Leith of 
the University of Wisconsin and 
Blackwell Smith, former NRA coun- 
sel. 


BIG BUSINESS CONFERS 

The plan is to continue these 
meetings so that a larger number of 
business men and financiers can 
meet the men who are generating 
the Government’s plans. 

Of significance is the fact that to 
date, the big business men who have 
been brought into contact with the 
New Deal idea men are, for the most 
part, business men who served in 
Washington during NRA days. At 
that time they became accustomed 
to the advanced ideas of economists 
and learned not to be shocked by 
what they had to say. There is yet 
to occur a meeting that brings to- 
gether the leaders in business who 
are most strongly opposed to the 
things that the Federal Government 
is doing and the men who have had 
much to do with giving birth to 
those things 

But what was said and what im- 
pressions were created over the 
cocktails and over the food in the 
pleasant Georgetown house where 
the Government idea men and the 
business men met? 

The answer can be given in part 
by those who were there and in part 
by the privately expressed views of 
the Government idea men. This an- 
swer then can be supplemented by 
the explanation of the problem 
that the national economic com- 
mittee is to attack, as that prob- 
lem is outlined by Senator O’Ma- 
honey. 


CONCENTRATION THE PROBLEM 
The problem, Senator O’Mahoney 
emphasises, is one of the concentra- 
tion of corporate power. The Sena- 
tor points out that 155 counties out | 


| of more than 3,000 counties in this 





wage earners and 81 per cent of all 
salaried employes. In these same 
155 counties, 79 per cent of all wages 
are paid and 83 per cent of all 
salaries. 


Further, the Senator finds | 


that more than one-third of this | 


nation’s bank deposits are concen- 
trated in New York and Chicago. 





Edw. R. Stettinius, Jr. 


W. Averell Harriman 


of the nation while 211,000 corpora- 
tions with assets of less than $50,000 
each, control barely 1 per cent of 
corporation assets. 

The Senator insists that this 
country’s giant corporations, owned 


by large numbers of stockholders, | 


with management responsible only 


Lauchlin Currie 


to public attention as are cities or 
States. 

WHERE IS THE SOLUTION 

The problem is how to establish 
the over-all requirements or controls 


line with a national policy. 








Leon Henderson 


THE “PRELUDE” TO THE MONOPOLY INVESTIGATION 


prveeeaL conversations between business 
leaders and key New Deal planners are ex- 
pected to ease the problem facing the Congres- 
Federal officials 
believe that the frank preliminary discussions will 
clear the air of possible antagonisms. 
Among those taking an active part in the con- 


sional monopoly investigators. 


—Harris & Ewing 


ferences; William Averell Harriman, Chairman, 
Department of Commerce’s Business Advisory 
Council; Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., chairman of 
the board, United States Steel Corporation; Leon 
Henderson, WPA economist, and Lauchlin Currie, 
Assistant Director of Research and Statistics, 
Board of Governors, Federal Reserve System. 





Senator O’Mahoney, like President 
Roosevelt, cffers figures to show 
that one-tenth of 1 per cent of this 
country’s corporations own 52 per 
cent of the assets of all corporations 
and that 594 corporations with as- 
sets of more than $50,000,000 each 


to controlling groups of stockholders, 
must be brought under some form of 
Government control in order that 
management can be made to assume 
responsibility to society as well as to 
the controlling stockholders. He 
looks on these corporations as vast 


| 


Here is where the clash occurs 
among idea merf and where business 


+ 


“BUSINESS CONTROLS’? 


ment economists say, is what most 
impressed them during the gather- 
ings in Georgetown One of these 
idea men remarked after a meeting 
that it amazed him to find business 
men who would recognize that the 


| Old days of laissez-faire were gone 
that can bring big corporations into | 





leaders now have a possible chance | 


to make a choice, if they admit that 
some new supervision may now be 
necessary. 

That admission, 


so the Govern- 


not to return and that there now 
existed a problem of revising and 
remaking rules for a new game. 

Another of the idea men, however, 
said that he was surprised by the 
fact that the business men could 
recognize the problem but had so few 
thoughts about how that problem 
should be tackled. 

No such hesitance or lack of ideas 
is apparent on the Government side. 

The division is along rather funda- 
mental lines. 


THE PROBLEM OF “BIGNESS” 

On the one side is a group of idea 
men and of important members of 
Congress who think the problem is 
to devise ways to restore competi- 
tion in industry and to give the lit- 
tle business man and the little man- 
ufacturer and the little banker a 
chance to meet the big business man 
and the big manufacturer and the 
big banker on equal terms. 

On the other side is a group of 
idea men and of important mem- 
bers of Congress who think that the 
problem is first to recognize that 
bigness has come to stay in indus- 
try as in Government and then to 
devise ways to bring big business 
and big industry and big banking 
within some over-all Government 
controls that can direct the machin- 
ery of bigness to socially desirable 
ends. 

It is important for representatives 
of business and finance, who now 
are to be given a chance to outline 
their ideas for improving the eco- 
nomic system, to know something of 
the views of the men who will do the 

[Continued on Page 4.] 






































































* Music Appreciation Hour 


* NBC Radio Guild 


* The Radio Pulpit 








NBC HIGHLIGHTS 


These are but a few of the many 
fine programs which make up NBC’s 
70% unsponsored time on the air! 


* Metropolitan Opera Broadcasts 
* NBC Symphony Broadcasts 


* National Farm & Home Hour 
* America’s Town Meeting of the Air 


* University of Chicago Round Table 











During 1937 the National Broadcasting 
Company, a service of RCA, broadcast 
more than 50,000 unsponsored programs. 
Such service accounted for 70% of all NBC 
time on the air. The variety offered was as 
wide as human interests, the quality as 
fine as long experience makes possible. 


Through the miracle of radio, such pro- 
grams bring to millions entertainment, 
information and help which they could 
not receive otherwise. Through NBC, 
living rooms become boxes at the Metro- 
politan Opera. Or they are filled with the 
sonorous cadences of great symphonies, 
played by the NBC Symphony Orchestra, 


RCA Continues to Build 


Americas Radio Audience! 


Better programs—which increase 
the demand for better radios— 
are constantly being fostered by 
NBC’s own unsponsored pro- 
grams... they constitute 70% of 
NBC's ume on the air! \ 






































conducted by Arturo Toscanini, or some 
other famous conductor. 

Again, it may be current prices of 
eggs, or pork, or a discussion >f books 
and plays. But whatever the subject, if 
it is of interest to any considerable part 
of the public, NBC provides programs 
which deal with it. 

Programs such as these, together with 
the fine programs sponsored by NBC 
advertisers, have been largely responsible 
for the increased sale of radios. And 1a 
offering listeners better radios RCA fur- 
ther stimulates America’s interest in fine 
radio programs. 


RCA presents the Magic hey every Sunday, 2 t0 3 P. M., E. D. 8. T., on the NBC Blue Network. 


Radio Corporation of America 
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RCA MANUFACTURING CQ., INC. 
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CARRYING THE REFORM ISSUE TO VOTERS: PRESIDENT'S 


Pesident Roosevelt his ad- 
dress to the nation, broadcast 
June 24 over the major national 


networks, spoke as follows: 


in 


UR Government, happily, is a 

democracy. As part of the dem- 
ocratic process, your President 
again taking an opportunity to re- 
port on the progress of national af- 
fairs to the real rulers of this coun- 
try—the voting public 

The Seventy-fifth Congress 
elected in November, 1936, on a plat- 
form uncompromisingly liberal, has 
adjourned. Barring unforeseen 
events, there will be no session un- 
til the new Congress, to be elected 
in November, assembles next Janu- 
ary 

On the one hand, the Seventy- 
fifth Congress has left many things 
undone. 

For example, it refused to provide 
more business like machinery for 
running the Executive Branch of the 
Government. The Congress also 
failed to meet my suggestion that it 
take the far-reaching neces- 
sary to put the railroads of the 
country back on their feet 

But, on the other hand, the Con- 
gress, striving to carry out the plat- 
form, on which most of them were 
elected, achieved more for the 
future good of the country than any 
Congress between the end of the 
World War and the spring of 1933. 


What Congress Did: 
A Summary of Chief Laws 


I mention only the more impor- 
tant of these achievements. 

1. It improved still further our 
agricultural laws to give the farmer 
a fairer share of the national in- 
come, to preserve our soil, to provide 
an all-weather granary, to help the 
farm tenant toward independence, 
to find new uses for farm products, 
and to begin crop insurance. 

2. After many requests on my part 
the Congress passed a Fair Labor 
Standards Act. That Act— applying 
to products in interstate commerce 
ends child labor, sets a floor below 
wages and a ceiling over hours of 
labor. 

Except perhaps for the Social Se- 
curity Act, it is the most far-sighted 
program for the benefit of workers 
ever adopted. Without question it 
starts us toward a better standard 
of living and increases purchasing 
power to buy the products of farm 
and factory. 

Do not let any calamity-howling 
executive with an income of $1,000 a 
day, who has been turning his em- 
ployees over to the Government re- 
lief rolls in order to preserve his 
company’s undistributed reserves, 
tell you—using his stockholders’ 
money to pay the postage for his 
personal opinions—that a wage of 
$11 a week is going to have a dis- 
astrous effect on all American in- 
dustry. Fortunately for business as 
a whole, and therefore for the na- 
tion, that type of executive is a 
rarity with whom most business ex- 
ecutives heartily disagree. 

3. The Congress has provided a 
fact-finding commission to find 2 
path through the jungle of contra- 
dictory theories about wise business 
practices—to find the necessary facts 
for any intelligent legislation on 
monopoly, on price-fixing and on 
the relationship between big busi- 
ness and little business. Different 
from a great part of the world, we 
in America persist in our belief in 
individual enterprise and in the 
profit motive; but we realize we most 
continually seek improved practices 
to insure the continuance of reason- 
able profits, together with scientific 
progress, individual initiative, op- 
portunities for the little fellow, fair 
prices, decent wages and continuing 
employment. 

4. The Congress has coordinated 
the supervision of commercial avia- 
tion and air mail by establishing o 
new Civil Aeronautics Authority; and 
it has placed all postmasters under 
the civil service for the first time in 
our history. 


Stimulant Provided 
For Low-cost Housing 

5. The Congress set up the United 
States Housing Administration to 
help finance large-scale slum clear- 
ance and provide low rent housing 
for the low income groups in our 
cities. And by improving the Fed- 
erai Housing Act, the Congress made 
it easier for private capital to build 
modest homes and low rental dwell- 
ings. 

6. The Congress has properly re- 
duced taxes on small corporate en- 
terprises, and has made it easier for 
the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration to make credit available to 
all business. I think the bankers of 
the country can fairly be expected to 
participate in loans where the Gov- 
ernment, through the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation, offers to 
take a fair portion of the risk. 

7. The Congress has provided ad- 
ditional funds for the Works Pro- 
gress Administration, the Public 
Works Administration, the Rural 
Electrification Administration, the 
Civilian Conservation Corps 


1s 


steps 


+ 


An Appeal for Liberalism and for Solution of New Problems by 


New 


Methods—Support for Candidates Backing Those Principles 


other agencies, 
of what we hope is a temporary ad- 
ditional number of unemployed and 
to encourage production of every 
kind by private enterprise 

All these things together I call our 
program for the national defense,of 
our economic system. It is a pro- 
gram of balanced action—of mov- 
ing on all fronts at once in intel- 
ligent recognition that all our eco- 
nomic problems, of every group, of 
every section, are essentially one. 

8. Because of increasing arma- 
ments in other nations and an in- 
ternational situation which is defi- 
nitely disturbing to all of us, the 


in order to take care # at 


the bottom to 
through work to fair 
share of the good things of life, and 
a chance to save and rise 
After the election of 1936 I 
told, and the Congress was told, by 
an increasing number of politically 
—and worldly—wise people that I 
should coast along, enjoy an easy 
Presidency for four years, and not 
take the Democratic platform too 
seriously. They told men that peo- 
ple were getting weary of reform 
through political effort and would 
no longer oppose that smal] minor- 
ity which, in spite of its own dis- 
astrous leadership in 1929, is always 


+ 
get 
t 


a really 


get 5 


was 





“Fireside Chat.” 





Presented on this page is the twelfth “Fireside Chat” de- 
livered by President Roosevellt since he assumed office in 
1933. Delivered over nation-wide broadcasting facilities on 
June 24, it sets forth concisely and tersely the President's 
personal reaction to the legislation—enacted and not en- 
acted—of the 75th Congress. 

More important it reveals the President's determination 
that there shall be no “moratorium of reform.’ 
nent it reveals the Chief Executive's attitude toward his posi- 
tion in the political primaries. 

In effect, the speech is a unique Presidential self-analysis. 
And by virtue of the power his office commands, what the 
President of the United States thinks and plans is of para- 
mount importance to every person in the country. Therefore, 
The United States News offers the full text of the President's 
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More perti- 





Congress has authorized important 
additions to the national armed 
defense of our shores and our people. 


The Supreme Court: 
“Lost Battle Which Won War” 


On another important subject the 
net result of a struggle in the Con- 
gress ‘has been an important vic; 
tory for the people of the United 
States—a lost battle which won a 
war. 

You will remember that on Febru- 
ary 5, 1937, I sent a message to the 
Congress dealing with the real need 
of Federal Court reforms of several 
kinds. In one way or another, dur- 
ing the sessions of this Congress, 
the ends—the real objectives— 
sought in the message, have been 
substantially attained. 

The attitude of the Supreme Court 
toward constitutional questions is 
entirely changed. Its recent decisions 
are eloquent testimony of a willing- 
ness to collaborate with the two 
other branches of Government to 
make democracy work. 

The Government has been granted 
the right to protect its interests in 
litigation between private parties in- 
volving the constitutionality of Fed- 
eral statutes, and te appeal directly 
to the Supreme Court in all cases 
involving the constitutionality of 
Federal statutes; and no _ single 
judge is any longer empowered to 
suspend a Federal statute on his 
sole judgment as to its constitution- 
ality. 

Justices of the Supreme Court 
may now retire at the age of 70 after 
ten years’ service; a substantial num- 
ber of additional judgeships have 
been created in order to expedite the 
trial of cases; and greater flexibility 


has been added to the Federal judic-| 


ial system by allowing judges to be 

assigned to congested districts. 
Another indirect accomplishment 

of this Congress has been its re- 


| sponse to the devotion of the Ameri- 


can people to a course of sane con- 
sistent liberalism. The Congress has 
understood that under modern con- 
ditions Government has a continu- 
ing responsibility to meet continuing 
problems, and that Government 
cannot take a holiday of a year, a 
month, or even a day just because 
a few people are tired or frightened 
by the inescapable pace of this 
modern world in which we live. 
Some of my opponents and sdme 
of my associates have considered 
that I have a mistakenly sentimental 
judgment as to the tenacity of pur- 
pose and the general level of intel- 
ligence of the American people. 


Claims a Victory Over 
A Defeatist Campaign 


I am still convinced that the 
American people, since 1932, continue 
to insist on two requisites of private 
enterprise, and the relationship of 
Government to it. The first is com- 
plete honesty at the top in looking 
after the use of other people’s money, 
and in apportioning and paying in- 
dividual and corporate taxes accord- 
ing to ability to pay. The second is 


and | sincere respect for the need of all 


eager to resume its control over the 
Government of the United States. 

Never in our |@fetime has such a 
concerted campaign of defeatism 
been thrown at the heads of the 
President and Senators and Con- 
gressmen as in the case of this 
Seventy-fifth Congress. Never be- 
fore have we had so many Copper- 
heads—and you will remember that 
it was the Copperheads who, in the 
days of the War between the States, 
tried their best to make Lincoln and 
his Congress give up the fight, let 
the Nation remain split in two and 
return to peace—peace at any price. 

This Congress has ended on the 
side of the people. My faith in the 
American people—and their faith 
in themselves—have been justified. 
I congratulate the Congress and the 
leadership thereof and I congratu- 
late the American people on their 
own staying power. 


The Economic Situation: 


National Income Volume 

One word about our economic sit- 
uation. It makes no difference to 
me whether you call it a recession 
or a depression. In 1932 the total 
national income of all the people in 
the country had reached the low 
point of thirty-eight billion dollars 
in that year. With each succeeding 
year it rdse. Last year, 1937, it had 
risen to seventy billion dollars—de- 
spite definitely worse business and 





work—and agricultural prices in the last four 


months of last year. This year, 1938, 
while it is too early to do more than 
give an estimate, we hope that the 
national income will not fall below 
sixty billion dollars. We remember 
also that banking and business and 
farming are not falling apart like 
the one-hoss shay, as they did in 
the terrible winter of 1932-1933. 

Last year mistakes werq made by 
the leaders of private enterprise, by 
the leaders of labor and by the lead- 
ers of Government—all three. 

Last year the leaders of private 
enterprise pleaded for a sudden cur- 
tailment of public spending, and 
said they would take up the slack 
But they made the mistake of in- 
creasing their inventories too fast 
and setting many of their prices too 
high for their goods to sell. 

Some labor leaders, goaded by 
decades of oppression of labor, made 
the mistake of going too far. They 
were not wise in using methods 
which frightened many well-wish- 
ing people. They asked employers 
not only to bargain with them but 
to put up with jurisdictional dis- 
putes at the same time. 

Government too made mistakes- 
mistakes of optimism in assuming 
that industry and labor would them- 
selves make no mistakes—and Gov- 
ernment made a mistake of timing 
in not passing a farm bill or a wage 
and hour bill last year. 


Mistakes Are Admitted 


But Lessons Were Learned 

As a result of the lessons of all 
these mistakes we hope that in the 
future private enterprise—capital 
and labor alike—will operate more 
intelligently together, and in greater 
cooperation with their own Govern- 
ment than they have in the past. 
Such cooperation on the part of 
both of them will be very welcome 
to me. Certainly at this stage there 
should be a united stand on the 
part of both of them to resist wage 
cuts which would further reduce 
purchasing power. 

If this is done, it ought to result 
in conditions which will replace 2 
great part of the Government spend- 
ing which the failure of cooperation 
made necessary this year. 


Doubts Honesty of Cry 


To “Restore Confidence” 

From March 4, 1933, down, not a 
Single week has passed without a 
cry from the opposition “to do some- 
thing, to say something, to restore 
confidence.” There is a very articu- 
late group of people in this coun- 
try, with plenty of ability to procure 
publicity for their views, who have 
consistently refused to cooperate 
with the mass of the people, whether 
things were going well or going 
badly, on the ground that they re- 
quired more concessions to their 
point of view before they would ad- 
mit having what they called “con- 
fidence.” 

These people demanded “restora- 
tion of confidence” when the banks 
were closed—and again when the 
banks were reopened 

They demanded “restoration of 
confidence” when hungry people 


* were thronging the 
again when the hungry people were 
fed and put to work 

They demanded “restoration of 
confidence” when droughts hit the 
country—and again now when ou! 
fields are laden with bounteous 
yields and excessive crops. 

They demanded “restoration of 
confidence” last year when the auto- 
mobile industry was running three 
shifts and turning out more cars 


PRESIDENT 


Streets—and 


about the coming political primaries 
Fifty years ago party nomina- 
tions were generally made in con- 
ventions—a system typified in the 
public imagination by a little group 
in a smoke-filled room who made out 
the party slates 

The direct primary was 
to make the nominating process a 
more democratic give the 
party voters themselves a chance to 
pick their party candidates 


invented 


one—to 
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than the country could buy—and 
again this year when the industry is 
trying to get rid of an automobile 
surplus and has shut down its fac- 
tories as a result. 

It is my belief that many of these 
people who have been crying aloud 
for “confidence” are beginning to- 
day to realize that that hand has 
been overplayed, and that they are 
now willing to talk cooperation in- 
stead. It is my belief that the mass 
of the American people do have con- 
fidence in themselves—have confi- 
dence in their ability, with the aid 
of Government, to solve their own 
problems. 

It is because you are not Satisfied, 
and I am not satisfied, with the 
progress we have made in finall; 
solving our business and agricultural 
and social problems that I believe 
the great majority of you want your 
own Government to Keep on trying 
to solve them. In simple frankness 
and in simple honesty, I need all 
the help I can get—and I see signs 
of getting more help in the future 
from many who have fought against 
progress with tooth and nail 

And now following out this line of 
thought, I want to say a few words 


What I am going to say tonight 
does not relate to the primaries of 
any particular political party, but to 
matters of principle in all parties— 
Democratic, Republican, Farmer- 
Labor, Progressive, Socialist or any 
other. Let that be clearly under- 
stood 


Attitude Toward Contests 


In Democratic Primaries 

is my hope that everybody af- 
filiated with any party will vote in 
the primaries, and that every such 
voter will consider the fundamental 
principles for which his party is on 
record. That makes for a healthy 
choice between the candidates of 
the opposing parties on Election 
Day in November 

An election cannot gi 
a firm sense of direction if it has 
two or more national which 
merely have different names but are 
as alike in their principles and aims 
as peas in the same pod 

In the coming primaries in all 
parties, there will be many clashes 
between two schools of thought, 
generally classified liberal and 
conservative. Roughly speaking, the 
liberal school of thought recognizes 
that the new conditions through- 


It 


ve a country 


parties 


as 


The Monopoly Inquiry: More “Controls” Coming? 


business and is a leading # the Government of the idea of over- # power is held in the big cities and 


[Continued From Page 3.] 
cross-examining and who, back- 
stage, will be directing the far-flung 
investigation that is planned. 

First of ali are the idea men with- 
in the Administration — those who 
will serve formally on the investi- 
gating committee and those who 
will function in the ranks. 

The list, in important part, is as 
follows: 

Thurman WwW. 
charge of anti-trust 
Mr. Arnold will represent the De- 
partment of Justice. He believes 
that new methods must be devised 
to produce competition within busi- 
ness. and that ‘Government must 
have a voice in the price-determin- 
ing policies of big business. Mr. 
Arnold, however, is not an advocate 
of over-all Government planning. 

Leon Henderson, economic adviser 
to Harry Hopkins and real instiga- 
tor of the coming investigation. 
Mr. Henderson is a strong advocate 
of enforced competition rather than 
planning. He would lower tariffs, 
use Government buying as a club 
and devise new laws to enforce pres- 
sure on prices of steel and other 
major products. 

Isador Lubin, Commissioner of 
Labor Statistics and Department of 
Labor representative on the inves- 
tigating committee. Mr. Lubin is a 
technician without strongly fixed 
ideas about broad policies covering 
Government-business relations. He 
does, however, favor large-scale 
Government spending in periods of 


Arnold, now in 
prosecutions. 


+ 


declining 
authority om Government housing. 

Jerome Frank, SEC Commissioner 
and author of “Save America First” 
Mr. Frank was a member of the 
first New Deal Brain Trust and, 
after helping to write the National 
Industrial Recovery Act, served 
general counsel of the AAA. He in- 
clines to the Government planning 
side, but is not averse to attempts 
to produce more competition in 
business. Mr. Frank will represent 
the SEC in the coming investigation 
as an alternate for William O. Doug- 
las, SEC chairman. 

Richard C. Patterson, Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce. No definite 
program is advanced by Mr. Patter- 
son who believes that the problem 
for Government essentially is to de- 


as 


» vise a new set of rules for business. 


Lauchlin Currie, of the Federal 
Reserve Board. Mr. Currie is con- 
vinced that Government must find 
some way to take a hand in the 
price-fixing policies of big business. 
He doubts that stronger anti-trust 
laws are any solution of the coun- 
try’s ills. It is Mr. Currie who is 
chief adviser in the Government on 
spending policy. He is one of the 
back-stage functioners in the com- 
ing investigation. 

Mordecai Ezekiel, economic adviser 
to the Secretary of Agriculture. The 
Department of Agriculture was man- 
euvered out of the coming investi- 
gation, but Dr. Ezekiel is expected, 
indirectly, to have a hand in it. Eze- 
Kiel is the leading advocate within 


all economic planning. He favors ap- 
plication of the principles of farm 
control to industry. 

Herman Oliphant, counsel to the 
Secretary of the Treasury. Mr. Oli- 
phant is chiefly interested in reform 
of taxation and in regulation of 
business, but is aligned with neither 
of the two schools of thought repre- 
sented by the other Government 
idea men. 

Garland Ferguson, of the Federal 
Trade Commission. Mr. Ferguson, 
like the Commission he represents, 
is a strong advocate of enforced 
competition in industry through 
strengthened anti-trust laws. 


THE CONGRESS GROUP 


' This gives a view of one group of 
investigators and advisers of inves- 
tigators. Next there is the Con- 
gressional group. Business men may 
find some surprises within this 
group, which includes: 

Senator Joseph C. O’Mahoney, 
committee chairman. Senator 
O’Mahoney, as_ previously point- 
ed out, favors Federal licensing of 
all interstate corporations and con- 
trols over the policies of those cor- 
porations that are more drastic than 
most of the Government idea-men 
would recommend. 

Senator William E. Borah. 
Idaho Senator goes along 
Senator O'Mahoney. Both repre- 
sent the agrarian viewpoint that 
too much capital and too much 


The 
with 


the East 
corporations 
trust 
business 

Senator William H. King, of Utah. 
Senator King is a conservative who 
believes investigation 
should study of 
ways to improve the 


in 
of 


Both 
and 
that will 


licensing 
Stronger anti- 
protect little 


want 


laws 


hat the 
be confined to a 


tryst la 
rust iaws 


anti- 
The Utah Senator may find himself 
lonesome within the committee. 
Representative Hatton W. 
ners, Of Texas. Mr. Sumners 
conservative on constitutional ques- 
tions but, like Vice President Garner 
and Senators O’Mahoney and Borah, 
he is an agrarian, suspicious of the 
wealth and power of the East. 
Edward C. Eicher 
other House member of the commit- 
tee, 1S a straight-out New Dealer 
representing an agrarian viewpoint. 
B. Carroll Reece a Republican, of 
Tennessee, is without positive ideas 
on the approach to be taken. 
Those have looked for tha 
coming investigation to bog down 
result of differences between 
the representatives of Congress and 
the idea-men representatives of the 
executive arm of the Government 
are likely. on the basis of the rec- 
ord, to find themselves disappointed 
If anything, a 


Sum- 


is a 


of Iowa, 


an- 


who 


as a 


majority of the 
Congressional representatives are 
pictured as more ready for experi- 
ment and more intent upon reform 
than are the idea-men from the Gov- 
ermmment departments. 
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out the world call for new remedies. 

Those of us in America who hold 
to this school] of thought, insist that 
these new remedies can be adopted 
and successfully maintained in this 
country under our present form of 
Government if we use Government 
as an instrument of cooperation to 
provide these remedies. We believe 
that we can solve our problems 
through continuing effort, through 
Democratic processes instead of 
Fascism or Communism. We are 
opposed to the kind of moratorium 
on reform which, in effect, is re- 
action itself. 

Be it clearly understood, however, 
that when I use the word “liberal,” 
I mean the believer in progressive 
principles of democratic, representa- 
tive Government and not the wild 
man who, in effect, leans in the di- 
rection of Communism, for that is 
just as dangerous as Fascism. 

The opposing conservative 
school of thought, as a_ general 
proposition, does not recognize the 
need for Government itself to step 
in and take action to meet these 
new problems. It believes that in- 
dividual initiative and private phi- 
lanthrophy will solve them — that 
we ought to repeal many of the 
things we have done and go back, 
for instance, to the old gold stand- 
ard, or stop all this business of old 
age pensions and unemployment in- 
surance, or repeal the Securities and 
Exchange Act, or let monopolies 
thrive unchecked—return, in fact, to 
the kind of Government we had in 
the '20s 

Assuming the mental capacity of 
all the candidates, the important 
question which it seems to me the 
primary voter must ask is this: “To 
which of these general schools of 
thought does the candidate belong?” 

As President of the United States,. 
I am not asking the voters of the 
country to vote for Democrats next 
November as opposed to Republicans 
or members of any other party. Nor 
am I, as President, taking part in 
Democratic primaries. 


or 


Liberal vs. Conservative: 
Two Schools of Thought 


As the head of the 
party, however, charged with 
responsibility of carrying out 
definitely liberal declaration of 
principles set forth in the 1936 
Democratic platform, I feel that I 
have every right to speak in those 
few instances where there may be a 
clear issue between candidates for a 
Democratic nomination involving 
these principles, or involving a clear 
misuse of my own name. 

Do not misunderstand me. I cer- 
tainly would not indicate a prefer- 
ence in a State primary merely be- 
cause a candidate, otherwise liberal 
in outlook, had conscientiously dif- 
fered with me on any single issue. 
I should be far more concerned 
about the general attitude of a can- 
didate toward present day problems 
and his own inward desire to get 
practical needs attended to in a 
practical way. We all know that 
progress may be blocked by out- 
spoken reactionaries and also by 
those who say “yes” to a progressive 
objective, but who always find some 
reason to oppose any specific pro- 
posal to gain that objective. I call 
that type of candidate a “yes, but” 
fellow. 


Democratie 
the 
the 


And I am concerned about the at- 
titude of a candidate or his spons- 
with respect to the right of 
American citizens to assemble peace- 
ably and to express publicly their 
views and opinions on important 
social and economic issues. There 
can be no constitutional democracy 
in any community which denies to 
the individual his freedom to speak 
and worship as he wishes. The 
American people will not be de- 
ceived by anyone who attempts to 
Suppress individual liberty under 
the pretense of patriotism 

This being 


ors 


a free country with 
freedom of expression—especially 
with freedom of the press—there 
will be a lot of mean blows struck 
between now and Election Day. By 
“blows” I mean misrepresentation, 
personal attack and appeals to 
prejudice. It would be a lot better, 
of course, if campaigns everywhere 
could be waged with arguments in- 
Stead of blows. 

I hope the liberal candidates will 
confine themselves to argument and 
resort to blows. In nine cases 
out of ten the speaker or writer who, 
seeking to influence public opinion, 
descends from calm argument to un- 
fair blows, hurts himself more than 
his, opponent. 

The Chinese have a story on this 
—a story based on three or four 
thousand years of civilization: Two 
Chinese coolies were arguing heat- 
edly in the midst of a crowd. A 
stranger expressed surprise that no 
blows were being struck. His 
Chinese friend replied: “The man 
who strikes first admits that his 
ideas have given out.” 

I know that neither in the sum- 
mer primaries nor in the November 
elections will the American voters 
fail to spot the candidate whose 
ideas have given out. 
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+ A CALL FOR COALITION AGAINST THE NEW DEAL POLICIES « 


The address of John Hamil- 
ton, chairman of the Republican 
national committee, at Birming- 
ham, Ala., follows in full text: 


is witha 

great deal of pleasure that I have 
come to Alabama to address you to- 
day. I am honored to be present at 
the opening of your State Conven- 
tion. I am happy to bring you 
greetings from Republicans in the 
other 47 States. I rejoice to bring 
you news that throughout our coun- 
try the tide of battle is beginning to 
turn in our favor 

As the failures of the New Deal 
become more evident—and they have 
become apparent during the last year 
with startling rapidity—the voters of 
this country are turning back to the 
Republican Party. They are turning 
back to us because they are tired 
of charming smiles, which promise 
but never perform. They are turn- 
ing back to us because they are tired 
of ballyhoo and reckless, dangerous 
experimentation. They are turn- 
ing back to us because they want 
sanity and common-sense to mark 
the administration of their public 
affairs. 

This is the first time in the two 
years that I have been chairman of 
the Republican National Committee 
that I have addressed a meeting of 
Republicans in the Southeast. Sev- 
eral years ago such an event might 
have caused perplexity and wonder. 
But today it is not strange that the 
Republican National Chairman 
Should venture on a speaking en- 
gagement into the great Southland. 
Indeed, it 1s natural that the Re- 
publican National Chairman should 
desire to speak in the South and 
that many Southerners should wish 
to hear him, because today we are 
Speaking a common language. 


The South and Its Attitude 

Toward Traditional Party 

Times are rapidly changing and 
events of great national importance 
are moving faster than many of us 
Suspect. We find the leadership of 
the great political party which the 
South nurtured and kept alive 
through many decades now out of 
Sympathy with the ideals, aspira- 
tions and economic interests of the 
South. 

We hear the leader of that party— 
who has steered it away from its 
ancient and traditional moorings— 
castigate Southerners as “feudal- 
ists.’ We see a war of extermina- 
tion waged against several of the 
Southern members of that party in 
Congress, solely because they have 
been true to the faith and have 
dared vote their convictions. For 
that a group of reckless, left-wing 
experimenters propose to “purge” 
these men from the party of their 
fathers, the party which they have 
loved and served so well for many 
years 

We saw in the last Congress South- 
ern Democrats of noble lineage 
fighting shoulder to shoulder with 
Republicans in a successful effort to 
preserve the traditional form of the 
American Government against the 
encroaching hand of those who Rus- 
Sianize and Hitlerize our country. 
To those men of the South and many 
other patriotic Democrats who in 
that hour of national crisis placed 
principle above party, we gladly pay 
tribute. The South can be proud 
of those sons. 

Only the deep-seated loyalty 
which comes from years of loving 
and serving their party keeps many 
Southern Democrats today from 
formally and openly repudiating it 
under its present leadership. Yet in 
the end, if our country is to prosper, 
if America is to be preserved as a 
land of opportunity without classes, 


‘ 


poate Republicans: It 


if free enterprise—for which the 
South has always fought—is to be 
reestablished, then principles must 


triumph over our emotions and our 
prejudices. 

There is today no insurmountable 
barrier between the real Democrats 
of the South and the Republican 
Party. As roll call after roll call in 
the Senate during the last five years 
has demonstrated, they see eye to 
eye on many questions. The Repub- 
lican Party bears the name of the 
party founded more than a century 
ago by the great Thomas Jefferson. 
The Republicans of today better ex- 
emplify the principles and philoso- 
phy of Jefferson than do those who 
call themselves New Dealers. 


Jeffersonian Principles 
Inherent in the G. O. P. 

It was on principles laid down by 
Thomas Jefferson that our party was 
founded. This was recognized by the 
immortal Lincoln. Whenever the 
Republican Party has departed from 
Jeffersonian principles it has not 
been true to itself. Today it stands 
as the only organized champion of 


the Jeffersonian philosophy. As 
Lincoln wrote in 1859—in words as 
appropriate now as the day they 


were penned—the two major parties 
completely “have changed hands as 
to the principle upon which they | 





| changing the name of the Republi- 
| can Party. Let me leave this thought 





By JOHN HAMILTON, Chairman of the Republican National Committee 


were “driginally supposed to be di- 4 


vided.” 

As Republicans, we must make it 
as easy as possible for the Jeffer- 
sonian Democrats to join forces with 


us. We must welcome them warmly | 


and, especially here in the South, 
give them a place in our organiza- 
tion. If these Democrats can be- 
come such political realists as to join 
hands with us in the field of na- 


average price of cotton was above 
11 cents a pound. In 1932 as the 
world-wide depression touched bot- 
tom cotton prices fell to a low of 
5.72 cents in the New York mar- 
ket, with the average for the year 
somewhat higher. 

Concededly those were disastrous 
prices for cotton. But the South 
and cotton had experienced depres- 
Sions before. Yet through the play 





HE November elections will 
campaign two years later. 


| a direct appeal for coalition. 
State Republican Convention, 


been founded. 





Democrats concessions for joint action. 

Mr. Hamilton asserted that Congress roll calls at the last 
session plainly showed that conservative Southern Democrats 
see eye-to-eye with Republicans and he invited such Demo- 
crats to join forces upon a platform of Jeffersonian principles 
in which philosophy, he declared, the Republican Party had 


As an evidence of the changing tides in American political 
life The United States News presents this address in full text. 


be a prelude to the presidential 


for that major struggle; the issues are being outlined. 
As a first move in the contest Chairman Hamilton, of the 
Republican National Committee, invaded the Deep South with 


Already lines are being drawn 
| 


Speaking before the Alabama 
June 22, he offered Southern 
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tional affairs, surely we can make + 


concessions to them where funda- 
mental principles are not involved. 

And that, may I say in passing, 
is the only kind of coalition that is 
realistic and practical, despite all 
the talk about third parties and 





with you: this is a two-party country 
and the Republican Party is the only | 
effective instrument of organized 
opposition to the New Deal. It has 
seized the other party. All opposi- 
tion to the present regime at Wash- 
ington must be built around the Re- 


publican Party. Suggestions and 
proposals to the contrary are not 
realistic. They represent only wish- 


ful thinking. 


Issue Between New Deal 


and the Republican Party 

Between the Republican and the | 
New Deal parties there is today a 
fundamental issue. No longer can 
it be said that there is no difference 
between the two major parties. One, 
that which now holds the reins of 
power, has been dedicated by its 
present leadership to an alien phi- 
losophy of regimenting the economic 
and social life of this country and 
breaking down the American system 
of government as established by the 
founding fathers. This party is 
dedicated to economic planning— | 
not by the managers of production— 
but through punitive taxation and 
compulsory decrees of a centralized 
Federal bureaucracy. 

The other party—the Republican 
Party—has dedicated itself to fight- 
ing for the preservation of Ameri- 
can institutions and the restoration 
of opportunities for individual in- 








itiative and free enterprise in the 
economic field. The Republican 
Party is dedicated to the mainte- 
nance of the integrity of the Su- 
preme Court, the tri-partite form of 
our Federal Government and the 
rights of the States. In brief, the 
Republican Party proposes to pre- 
serve the American Constitution, in 
letter and in spirit, until it is 
changed by the people in the man- 
ner prescribed therein. 

Under which system does the 
South wish to live? The answer to 
that question should be dictated by 
the economic interests, as well as 
the patriotic seniiments, of the 
South. During the last 75 years the 
South for various reasons has not 
enjoyed an equitable share of Amer- 
ican prosperity. But whatever your 
troubles were in the past, it was a 
golden age compared to the present. 


A Lesson for the South: 
The Fate of King Cotton 


Let me illustrate what I mean: 
Cotton is the econcmic basis of the 
South. Whether you plant cotton 
or run a Store the situation in the 
cotton markets directly and vitally | 
affect you if you live in any one of 
ten Southern States Let us compare 
the present and future prospects of 
cotton today with the situation in 
the ’20s. 

In the first place the price of cot- 
ton during the ’20s averaged around 
20 cents a pound on the New York | 
market. Incredible as that may 
sound today, I said 20 cents a pound. 
Even after the South had greatly 
expanded its acreage, and after the 
bumper crop of 1926, the average | 
price of cotton in the years from 
1925-29 average above 18 cents a | 
pound. During the first years of the | 
severest depression the world has | 
ever known, from 1929 to 1931, the | 


of economic forces and private en- 
terprise cotton in the past always 
has come back. Has it come back 
after the 1929-32 world depression? 
It has not! What is worse the out- 
look for the cotton planter and thus 
the South today is darker than it 
ever has been—and this is due pri- 
marily to the New Deal and its poli- 
cies of artificial and enforced re- 
Strictions. 

In no year since the New Deal was 





+ inaugurated has the price of 
ton averaged above 13 cents. Most 
of the time it has been less than 12 
cents and now it has fallen to 
around 8's cents. And this has hap- 
pened after the most extreme ex- 
perimental efforts to restrict pro- 
duction of the crop and raise the 
price. It has happened after the 
gold dollar has been cut to 59 per 
cent of its former value—and cer- 
tainly since cotton is, or was, prin- 
cipally an export crop this action 
Should primarily have affected cot- 
ton prices. Yet during the first 
week of this month cotton sold at 
New York at 7.71 cents, a price if 
translated into the terms of the old 
gold dollar is equivalent to 41s 
cents—the lowest level in recorded 
history Let him who said at 
Charleston, S. C., “we planned it that 
way” explain that New Deal failure. 


The New Deal Policies: 
Effect on “Stability” 


Look at the New Deal policies in 
their effect on the cotton farmer in 
any way you desire and you will 
see nothing but failure—failure with 
disastrous effects for the South, Al- 
ready we have seen that New Deal 
experimenting has failed to raise the 
price. Moreover, it has not even sta- 
bilized the price which in the period 
of one year has fluctuated from 12 
cents to 15 cents and down to one- 
half that price. Last summer wit- 
nessed one of the sharpest price de- 
clines ever witnessed in cotton cir- 
cles—a drop of 33 per cent in less 
than three months. Is that an ex- 
ample of what the New Deal spokes- 


men mean by “stability”? Is that 
what they mean when they have 
boasted they were eliminating un- 


y and speculation from the 
growing of crops? 


certainty 


In regard to cotton the New Deal's 


cot- + first 


avowed objective was to 
Strict the size of the crop as a 
means to the end cf higher prices. 
Have they succeeded in that en- 
deavor? You who know that last 


year the South produced 18,746,000 | 


bales of cotton, an all-time record, 
know they have not. This fact aptly 
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demonstrates the futility of the New 
Deal policies. Last year’s cotton crop 
was not brought about by excessive 
acreage. The 33,930,000 acres 
planted last year were less than the 
acreage planted in any year of the 
20s except for two years. It was 
10,686,000 acres less than the acreage 
of 1926 which produced almost the 
same number of bales of cotton. Last 
year’s huge crop resulted from the 
record yield of 267 pounds per acre. 
The workings of a Divine Providence 
remains superior to the New Dealers, 


re- smart wizards though they may re- 


gard themselves. 

Thus it is obvious that acreage 
control does not determine the do- 
mestic supply. 
possible rigidly to control the domes- 
tic supply, the New Deal 


+ 


| creased 43 per cent in 


But even if it were | 


scheme 


would not work because it could not | 


control the world supply. It is the 
record foreign crop last year of 19,- 
413,000 bales which as much as the 
huge domestic crop that is depres- 
sing cotton prices. Foreign cotton 
production last year was 65 per cent 
greater than the five-year average 
from 1928-32, just before our restric- 
tion scheme began. 


Increased Production Abroad 
The Threat to the South 
Yet the senior Senator from this 
State, who gave his name to the 
Compulsory Cotton Control Act, 
Senator John H. Bankhead, writing 
in the Nation’s Business of June, 

1934, had this to say: 

“There is no cause for alarm based 
upon suggestions by those ignorant 
on the subject that the reduction 
of our abnormal surplus (of cotton) 
will stimulate production of cotton 
in foreign countries. The fact is 
that since 1925 there has been no 
material increase in production in 
any country except Russia.” 

Of course the A. A. A., the Bank- 
head Act and all the other New Deal 
experiments encouraged the produc- 
tion of cotton in foreign countries 
—and therein lies the chief threat to 
the future of the South. As the New 
Deal forced the restriction of the 
American crop, other countries im- 
mediately expanded their acreage. 
Brazil, which prior to the New Deal 
had been a negligible producer of 
cotton, increased its acreage of this 
fiber from less than 1,500,000 acres 
in the years just before the depres- 
sion to 2,851,000 acres in 1933 to 6,- 
425,000 acres in 1936, an increase of 








more than 300 per cent. In the same 
period Brazil’s production of cotton 
increased by almost 600 per cent. 
Production of Egyptian cotton in- 
the same 
period. 

Government statistics show that 
the production of cotton outside of 
the United States in 1933 was about 
10 million bales. In 1936 it was 14 
million 300 thousand bales. Last 
year it was more than 19 million 
bales. Whereas the American crop 
formerly was two-thirds of the total 
world production, it is now less than 
one-half. 

Reflecting this fundamental and 
serious change in the cotton situa- 
tion was the action of the Cotton 
Exchange in Liverpool in 1935 
changing the standard of trading 
from the American staple to a com- 
posite of foreign staples. In other 
words, American cotton is no longer 
the standard basis of trading in the 
world markets. In all sincerity I ask 
if Senator Bankhead in 1934 did not 
mislead the people of Alabama and 
of the South? 


Effect on Domestic 
Production of Textiles 


Let me mention one other aspect 
of this situation which indicates it 
should be of concern to the people 
of other sections as well as to those 
of the South. In 1933 we exported 
to Brazil cotton textile machinery 
valued at less than $100,000. In 1934 


these exports had a value of 
$650,000, an increase of 562 per 
cent. In 1935 the figure was 


$938,000; in 1936 it was $720,000 and 
last year such exports had a value 
of $820,000, or more than 700 per 
cent over 1933. These figures indi- 
cate the extent to which cotton 
production has expanded. But they 
do more than that. They indicate 
that foreign production of manufac- 
tured cotton textiles also is increas- 
ing in Brazil, thus decreasing oppor- 


[Continued on Page 7.] 
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SCENIC LOUNGE... rounded and 
full-visioned windows so you can 
enjoy the scenic splendor of the 
Water Level Route! Leather settees 
face the windows! 


CAFE CENTURY... the 


car! Like a smart restaurant. Even has semi-private 
dining alcoves. Food by the famous Century chefs. 


DRAWING ROOM... 
guests at night, yet by day a spacious liv- 
ing room with a sofa and 2 easy chairs. 













successor to the dining 


sleeps 2 or 3 


Ly. 


Lv 


Reservations (New York) Vanderbilt 
3-3200 


New York 5 P. M. Ar. Chicago 
8 A.M 


Chicago 3 P. M Ar. New York 
& A. M. Standard Time 


ervations (Chicago) Wabash 8700 








MORE HIGHLIGHTS of the “CENTURY” 
At the cost of a section, you get a pri- 
vate room... with plenty of space, a 
clothes closet and complete toilet. You 
have any space you desire... froma 
roomette,to an elaborate “bridal suite.” 

Every car has a telephone for bar 
j and restaurant service. 
the train there’s “man-made weather” 
all year ’round. 

The train is wholly new in design... 
by Henry Dreyfuss, collaborating with 
New York Central and Pullman en- 


NEW YORK CENTRAL 


NEW 20" CENTURY LIMITED 


The First Luxury Liner on Wheels” 


The last word In streamlined beauty...new from 
headlight to Scenic Lounge... 

America’s first ALL-ROOM train .. . you have a comfort- 
able private room ..~- you control air-conditioning 
to suit yourself. . . you dine in the Cafe Century 
. . . it’s more than the world’s most modern train, 


Throughout 





THE WATER LEVEL ROUTE 


it's an entirely new way to travel—with comfort! 


ONLY /6 HOURS between New York and Chicago 


gineers. 
miles” in 960 carefree minutes. 
with all this speed there’s safety. New 
York Central has again been awarded 
the Harriman medal for a record of 14 
years without a single passenger fa- 
tality. New lock-type couplers pre- 
vent jars or shocks. 

Two things are NOT new. One is 
the famous roadbed—the Water Level 
Route (You can SLEEP). 
is the fare. 
more than ever, “it PAYS to ride the 
Century!” 










It travels 960 


It remains the same. 





++eYOU CAN SLEEP 


“cushioned 
Yet 


The other 
So, 
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Joseph P. Kennedy if 


Remains an Optimist Despite Close 


Contact with Foreign Politics 


LMOST months 
f have given Ambassador 
P. Kennedy a new slan ! 
By nature an optimist 
abroad frankly doubtful wheth 
would find any justification 
optimism. On his return last 
for a first report to Pre 

velt, he was at least no 

mistic than before 


avul 


Joseph P. Kennedy 
States has a better 
its economic pr 
nations 

A Boston-born 
who achieved busines: 
himself, Mr. Kennedy took to 
diplomatic post ; 


ferent from that of 


success 


viewpoint far dif 


ecessors. 
ments to 
tantes to tl 
him as 
other problems 
to deal. 
Also, he 
democratic. 
A eharacteristic of 


present 
unnecessary, 


with which he 


So it was stopped 
upper 


Englishmen reminded Mr. Kennedy 
of his years on the baseball field at 
argue by the 
a prospective Govern- 
ment policy and what it might do to 
their incomes, he told the President, 
whatever decision is 
finally reached in a spirit of sports- 


Harvard. They will 


hour about 


only to take 


manship. 

Mr. Roosevelt felt that this 
from his friend showed a 
per classes in England and 
country. Over 
wealthy people do not 


lation resulting. 
Reporters asked Mr. 


most of his pred- 
Time-consuming arrange- 
American debu- 
he King and Queen struck 
considerinz 


had 
viewed the process as un- 


class 


story 
funda- 
mental difference between the up- 
this 
there, he said, the 
blame the 
Government entirely for poor busi- 
ness conditions or the sort of legis- 


Kennedy 
about talk of his being put forward 
for presidential nomination in 1940. 

“T enlisted under President Roose- 
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"Howard A. Gray 


Speed With Safety—Watchword 
Of the PWA Spending Chief 


wa { A 
If I had 
u 


HE man directly at the wheel as 
| the Public Works Administration 
heads out on another big spending 
| trip is Howard A. Gray, erstwhile 

business man in Chicago and Beloit, 
Wis. If he has his way, it will be 
a fast and productive trip. 

Administrator Ickes was able to 
leave the preparations primarily to 
Mr. Gray because %f confidence born 
of watching him in action during 
the first PWA program. He liked the 
way Mr. Gray supervised the inspec- 
tion of work done on projects 
financed by the Government. 

The inspec- 
tion was so 
thorough that 
there has been a 
minimum of 
criticism of how 
those original 
billions were 
spent. When 
slowness on the 
housing end of 
the program 

‘ aroused dissat- 

Howard A. Gray is ¢a¢tion, Mr. 
Gray was called on to effect a speed- 
up. He did. 

There occurred, however, an in- 
cident that Administrator Ickes re- 
membered. Contractors in one city 
boosted bids, according to PWA rec- 
ords, in the belief that the attempt 
for speed would allow them to ob- 
tain higher prices. Mr. Gray paid 
no attention to protests against de- 
lay in that instance. Lower bids re- 
sulted. 

Now Mr. Gray is the Assistant Ad- 
ministrator of Public Works. It is 
in that capacity that he predicts in- 
dustry will receive a billion dollars 
in orders, if PWA spends all the 
money it has in the next two years 

Experience leads him to include 
that “if.” 

In his 60 years, Mr. Gray has come 
to know the value ef a dollar earned 
and a dollar spent from the view- 
point of business as well as of Gov- 
ernment. He worked from time to 
time in insurance, banking and 
manufacturing concerns. He learned, 
too, the importance of delegating re- 
sponsibility to others. Colleagues at- 

| tribute his record at PWA to an 
| ability to pick the right men for 
jobs to be done, and a readiness to 
stay at his own desk all hours until 
} all papers are cleared. 


Sam Rayburn 
A Party Chieftain, Most “Regular,” 
Who Disapproves of “Elimination” 


PEPRESENTATIVE Sam Rayburn, 
R he Administration floor leader | 
the Houst ypposes the idea of 
the primaries those 
lid not “go along” 
evelt program in 


voting records meant 

m when it came to saying | 
those in his ranks. To 
thanks for his 
dur- 


tter of 


iis “cooperation” 


Also expressed 
was a wish for 
each Repre- 
re- 
election. Asked 
about it, he said 
the party has 
enough room 
for inclusion of 
some who do 
not always toe 
the line. 

As for Mr 
Rayburn, he be- 
known as a “regular party 
man” early in his 24 years’ experi- 
ence in the House Not that he 
would take any and all orders un- 
questioningly The burly Texan 
distinctly has a mind of his own. 

Many times he has spoken out in 
meeting against a prospective de- 
cision on legislative policy. Mr. Ray- 
burn is inclined to “go along” after 
differences have been aired and a de- 
cision reached—whether or not that 
decision is one to his liking. 

Those letters of ‘gratitude re- 
minded some Congressmen of a story. 
It seems that Mr. Rayburn in youth 
decided he wanted to serve in the 
Texas legislature, to become its 
Speaker; and then to go to Congress 
and become Speaker there. 

At 28 he was Speaker in the Texas 
Legislature. Progress in Washing- | 
ton has been slower but just as sure. 

Now it is rumored that Speaker 
Bankhead may retire from Congress 
because of ill health. If and when he 
does, Mr. Rayburn doubtless will be 
put forward as a candidate for 
Speaker. 


sentative’s 


Sam Rayburn 


came 





Topay’s BIG news 
IN MOTORING SAFETY! 


MAKE YOUR MOTORING COMPLETELY SAFE! 


BANG!!! WHE-E-E-!! A st 
of a tife. Your car out 
lurching and weaving perilled 
other cars, ditches, fences, telegraph poles. 
But it CAN'T happen if your car is 
equipped with Goodyear LifeGuard tires 
Why? Because Goodyear LifeGuards 
are a reserve tire within a tire. When 
casing and tube let go from whatever 
cause, a sturdy two-ply inner tire holds 
air long enough to support the car 
and keep it under perfect control until 


FOR SAFETY’S SAKE 


i 
RESERVE 
TIRE 


SAFE ON LIFEGUARD! 


As important in today’s traffic as: 


4-WHEEL BRAKES 
ALL-STEEL BODY 


you can bring 


it to a smooth, safe stop. 

Would you want to drive today with- 
out four-wheel brakes, all-steel body anc 
safety glass? Of course not! The day is 
coming when you'll feel the same way 
about LifeGuard tires. 

Why risk an accident in the meantime? 
Equip your car with LifeGuard tires 
today! Remember that only Goodyear 
can offer you this priceless protection. 


LIFEGUARD, a registered trade-mark of The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, is fully protected 
by patents. Goodyear LifeGuard tires are made for passenger cars, trucks, buses and motorcycles. 


. EQUIP WITH GOODYEAR LIFEGUARDS 


_ The United States wews 





they call for N.B.C. 
Graham Crackers 
and Milk 


Do you have a big afternoon ahead 
of you? A meeting at which you want 
to be alert—on your toes? Then try 
this famous luncheon special. 

You'll find it gives you quick energy 
with no “let down” afterward. You 
can do your best thinking. Feel clear 
and fit. 

Wholesome N.B.C. Graham Crack- 
ers put no strain on your digestion. 
Yet they are deliciously satisfying. 
Their special graham flour makes 
them completely nourishing. 

The superb quality that makes 
N.B.C. Graham Crackers so out- 
standing, has made every National 
Biscuit Company product a leader 
in its class. Whether it is Graham 
Crackers, Uneeda Biscuit, Ritz or a 
score of others—you will find the 
same uncompromising quality, superi- 
or flavor, dependable freshness. 


Look for this Sen oF Perrect Baxinc:wheeh etenrtie 


(NIB 
SI) producti of NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 














SEE AMERICA_WITH 
AMERICA’S 
FAVORITE GASOLINE 


Fresh, Summer 


MOBILGAS 











SAFETY GLASS 


gue people like the beach...others the mountains. 
Some like golf...others picnics. But when it comes 
to getting there, ALL AMERICA PREFERS MOBILGAS! 


In the next minute—from coast to coast—1,000 cars 
will stop at the Flying Red Horse Sign for Mobilgas. 





MOBILGAS~’MOBILOIL 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL COMPANY, INC. 


This happens every minute— every day of the year! 


Here’s the reason! Mobilgas makes cars sing at their 
work. Keeps them eagerly alive 
with power! Fill up today...and 
you'll be set to really GO! 








Mobilgas 


SOCONY-VACUUM 


AFFILIATES: MAGNOLIA PETROLEUM COMPANY _ GENERAL PETROLEUM CORPORATION 
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A CALL TO WAR ON NEW AL on 
By JOHN HAMILTON 
Chairman of the Republican National Committee 
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Finally, even the world supply of ton was, in truth, a billion dollar to purchase and consume cotton, 
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Start grocery business 
with $300 loan 





How Household Finance service helped 
two brothers get ahead 
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Clerks in a grocery store, twoPittsburgh clear up over-due bills and get a fresh 

boys were supporting their widowed start, meet emergency expenses caused 

mother and paying for a small house by illness and accidents, keep insur- | 

out of their modest earnings. Ambi- ance in force, save property from fore- | ‘ 

tious and industrious, they were de- closure—solve scores of family finan- | : 

termined to get ahead. But where cial problems. : 

were they to get money to start their With these loans went help in money | “ 

own store? They came to Household management and better buymanship — | 

Finance for an answer. Household — guidance in getting more out of limited | 

made them a loan of $300. Not long incomes. Household’s practical publi- | eee 

after they were the happy owners of a cations, developed to facilitate this 

thriving business. The local Household work, are now used in more than a 

manager reports that ‘they never got thousand schools and colleges. | 

through thanking Household for giv- : “8 ; ; 

ing them their start."’ 7 Send for free booklets y eee just a WISP 
; You will enjoy reading the story of F 

Money for those without collateral Household’s heipful ser avian bor i Ch L Id’ 

Household Finance service gives re- those without collateral for bank : % 0 es er, e S aroma 

sponsible men and women an oppor- loans. The coupon below will bring pi ° ’ 

tunity to obtain loans of $20 to $300 you illustrated booklets describing | P Radio Features of tells you right away — there sa 
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The Labov Week: 





Some labor economists 
contend certain European 
countries handle labor re- 
lations more efficiently than 
America; others decline to 
take that view. 

Just what are the facts? 

A presidential commission 
now is to survey conditions in 
Great Britain and Sweden, 
two countries often in- 
stanced as advanced in this 
economic field. 

Its report is expected to 
show the exact facts; per- 
haps to result in funda- 
mental changes in the Amer- 
ican approach to the prob- 
lem. 

The background of this 
commission and the ground 
it is to cover in its studies 
are explained here. 








LTHOUGH President Roosevelt 
has stated on at least two occa- 


sions that the committee of seven 
members 
week to study labor Conditions 
Great Britain has no relation to pos- 
sible amendment of the National La- 
bor Relations Act, the actual naming 
of the commission has_ revived 
speculation on the extent to which 
their findings will have repercussions 
on this fundamental labor law. 

Apart from the personnel, two 
features of the commission and its 
tasks attracted particular attention. 

In the first place, none of the 
seven members could be classed as 
representing the C I. O., although 
the A. F. of L. has one representa- 
tive, Robert Watt, now a delegate 
to the International Labor Organiza- 
tion at Geneva, Switzerland. 

The C. I. O. was not cold-shoulder- 
ed, but its chairman, John L. Lewis, 
when approached about having his 
brother, A. D. Lewis, serve, said 
the C. I. O. would have nothing to 
do with an investigation that might 
be used as a means of preparing for 
changes in the Wagner Act. He re- 


which he appointed last 


in 


fused to alter his position despite 


Mr. Roosevelt's emphatic denials 
that any such intention lurked be- 
hind the project. 

Another unexpected development 
Was an addition to the commission’s 
duties, Sweden being added to Great 
Britain as a second country whose 
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the commissioners, 


other representa- 


am¢ 

namely, Gerard Swope, president of 
the, General Electric Company, and 
Henry I. Harriman, former president 
United States Chamber of 
Mr. Swope is not on 
opposed t Govern- 


Two 


tives are 


of the 
Commerce 
record as 
ment’s labor policies. 
has scrupulously observed 
proprieties in abstaining from 
tisan when Board 
tions have been held among its em- 
ployes. Mr. Harriman is regarded 
as one who h favored conciliation 
between business and the national 
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His company 

the 
par- 
elec- 


Labor 


ship 


“Administration 


The other members, apart from 
Mr. Watt, may be regarded as rep- 
resenting the Government and law. 
They are: William E. Chalmers, As- 
Sistant United States Labor Com- 
missioner at Geneva; William H 
Davis, lawyer, New York; Mrs. Ann 
M. Rosenberg, Regional Director 
the Social Security Board, New York; 
Miss Marion Dickerman, principal of 
the Todhunter School of New York 
and a close friend of Mrs. Roosevelt, 
who was formerly vice principal of 
the school. 

In a letter of instruct Mr 
Roosevelt said there was a need for 
an impartial report in view of the 
confusing comments that have been 
made regarding labor relations in 
Great Britain. He asked for a re- 
port on the exact status of labor- 
employer relations and the evolu- 


ions, 
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Lloyd K. Garrison 


Charles R. Hook MrsgRosenberg 


FOR THEM THE “DINNER PAILS” OF BRITAIN AND SWEDEN 


staNeron of the scope of the presidential delegation named 
4 to investigate the workings of the British Trades Disputes 
Act will make possible a survey of labor in Sweden. 
Among those named by the President, left to right: Henry I. 
Harriman, former president, Chamber of Commerce of the United 


States; Gerard Swope, 


president, 
Charles R. Hook, president, American Rolling Mills Company; Mrs. 


Anna M. Rosenberg, regional director of social security for New 
York; Lloyd K. Garrison, dean, University of Wisconsin Law 
School; William H. Davis, chairman, New York Labor Mediation 
Board; and Robert Watt, American Federation of Labor repre- 
sentative. Also included but not shown above: Miss Marion Dicker- 
man, principal Todhunter School, New York, and William Elli- 
son Chalmers, Assistant American Labor Commissioner in Geneva. 


General Electric Company; 





tion of the accepted procedures both 
in England and Sweden. 

of the principal objects of 
in Great Britain is expected 
to be the Trades Disputes Act of 
1927, which has frequently been 
pointed to as an example of a statute 
certain kinds of 


One 
study 


which outlaws 


strikes 


STUDY OF BRITISH LAWS 
Various moves have been made re- 
in this country to declare 
n classifications of strikes il- 
Those which the British law 
uns are strikes to coerce the Gov- 
iment. The British law also re- 
ts picketing and limits the use 
of union funds for political purposes. 
The debate over this law has al- 
begun in this country, with 
leaders as the principal at- 
They point out that this 
law is known in England as the 
“black leg” law, the term “black leg” 
the English equivalent for 
“scab.” The statute was passed by 
a Conservative Government and the 
Labor Party is pledged to repeal it 
C. I. O. spokesmen point out also 
that this is the only English labor 
law in more than a century which 

has been anti-labor. 

One of the institutions which the 
commission will encounter in Sweden 
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sentatives to talk over the 15 
+ cent wage reduction demanded 
the companies. 

This is approximately the middle 
stage in bargaining as it is carried 
on by the railroads. It represents 
the completion of the preliminary 
process of having one committee 
authorized to speak for the Class I 
railroads, and having 19 national 
unions act for the numerous “unions 
on the property” with which the in- 
dividual railroads must first deal. 

The committee representing the 
railroads is known as the Carriers’ 
Joint Conference Committee. It 


ional Railway Adjustment Board, 
decisions are final, barring 
court challenges. Other disputes 
may eventually come before a Gov- 
ernment commission, which makes | 
recommendations 

xk * 


is the court for 
This court may deal only 

putes which arise out of the int 
pretation of labor contracts 

cisions are binding and must be 
cepted by the parties. There is an 
other tribunal to deal 
over conditions of 
which may be made 
contracts, but its decisions are 
binding in a legal sense 


labor arbitration Nat 


whose 


id 
with disputes 


employment 


The Wage Negotiations 
In Railways and Steel 


HE current dispute over wages in 
the railroad industry reached a | 
new stage last week when June 28 | 
was tentatively set for the meeting 
of management and union repre- 


Dasls 


This arrangement roughly parallels r 
the situation now existin 
railroad industry in 
States. Disputes over x 
of contracts must be laid before th 
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Whether 
to act through 
to bar- 


+ asked the 


unions 
the unl 
one committee or will prefer 
of the ques- 
decided. On tormer 
sometimes acted 


gain separately is one 
tions yet to be 


they have 
once in two groups and, 


occasions 
in concert, 
especially some years ago, as indi- 
vidual unions. 


STEEL’S WAGE SCALES 

No such complicated procedure is 
necessary for bargaining in the steel 
industry, where there was a move by 
the United States Steel Corporation 
to seek agreement from the Steel 
Workers Organizing Committee 
(CIO) for a reduction in wage rates. 

The first agreement between this 
company and the C. I. O. union was 
signed in 1937 and was re- 
newed this year with a proviso that 
the matter might be re= 
opened on ten days’ notice. If agree= 
ment is not reached within 20 days 
of the time of the contract 


may be abrogated 


early 


of wages 


notice 


by the company is $5 for an 8-hour 
day. Since the industry is currently 
operating at about 28 per cent of 
capacity, the company exercised its 
right to reopen the wage question 
with the possible objective of re- 
ductions both in wages and in prices 
When, however, price re- 
announced without 
wage reductions, it 
appeared negotiations had re- 
sulted, for the time at least, in no 
actual reopening of the agreement. 

The labor contract with the United 
States Steel Corporation occupies a 
key position in the industry. Several 
hundred agreements between the 
C. I. O. union and other steel man- 
ufacturers follow its terms closely. 

For this reason, the union has 
taken the position that everything 
should be done to avoid wage re- 
ductions in this contract. 


of steel 
ductions were 
corresponding 
that 
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Tide of World Affairs: 


+ 


accustomed to the 


the 


MERICANS 

Hollywood version of 
national spy ring have been rudely 
jolted by the recent revelations of a 
Federal grand jury which returned 
indictments against 18 and 
women on f 


inter- 





men 
charges of c 
against the United States. 

And Washington officials, long ac- 
customed to the fact that espionage 
has flourished abroad, have been 
rudely jolted by these same revela- 
tions. 


ynspiracy 


From the White House down, 
officials have come to the conclu- 
sion that this nation’s military, 
naval and industrial advances 
quire much more than the com- 
paratively loose web of secrecy so 
far spun. 

President Roosevelt who, in spite 
of the pressure of business last week 
made it a point to have his aides 
advise him of the situation to the 
‘nth degree, declared that 


re- 


in his 
opinion the Army and Navy should 
have additional funds to combat es- 
pionage in this country. 

At the same time, Chairman Key 
Pittman of the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee watching the 
present spy case with keen interest 
towards the end of strengthening 
anti-espionage legislation at the 
next Congress session. 

In Berlin, it was revealed United 
States Ambassador Wilson had taken 


is 


the matter up with the German 
Foreign Office. 

Shock to responsible officials 
was the startling fact that of 


the 18 indicted, only four failed t 

escape the dragnet of the enforce- 
ment agencies. This, coupled with 
the blunt naming of officials in the 
German War Ministry, has served 
to throw a stronger spotlight on our 
relations with a “friendly” nation 
Seldom do espionage cases in peace- 
time go further than the disclosure, 
for diplomatic reasons, that an un- 
named “foreign power” was the di- 
recting force behind the spy ring 


THE COUNTER OFFENSIVE 

And behind the walls of the White 
House and State, War, Navy and Jus- 
tice Departments it is clearly indi- 
cated that the problem from now on 
will be handled withoft benefit of 
“kid gloves.” 

Operations of the United States in 
the fields of foreign military and 
naval intelligence is almost wholly 
limited to two small units. One is 
the Office of Naval Intelligence, the 
other, the G-2 Division of the Army’s 
General Staff, otherwise known as 
the Military Intelligence Division. 

Army officials, in the present spy 
case, realizing they did not have 
the organgation for counter- 
espionage called in G-men of the 
Department of Justice. It was the 
combination of G-2 and G-men 
which broke the case. The State 
Department, concerned with foreign 
affairs, employs no espionage or 
counter-espionage agents. Its intel- 
ligence, routed through world- 
wide diplomatic channels, is never- 
theless concealed in an almost air- 
tight code system. 

The espionage service has been 
likened to the “procurative service.” 
It concerns itself with finding out 
all about the enemy and his plans. 
The counter-espionage service, how- 
ever, is called the “preventive serv- 
ice.” Its duties are preventing and 
apprehending enemy spies. 

Privately circulated is the report 
that this nation’s espionage service 
met its most violent critic in the per- 
son of the late President Harding. 
The President, wondering about the 
reaction of a major European power 
to an American note, received word 
from U. S. agents as to its recep- 
tion days in advance of the official 
communique transmitted to him. So 
perturbed was the President over this 
act of espionage against a friendly 


its 


+ nation in 
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peacetime that 


posed to have called for an immedi- 


underground 





cessation of such 


ate 
activities on the part of this nation’s 
agents 

There are some officials who will 


privately admit that foreign 
are not always so bad for this coun- 
try. They point to the case of the 


spies 





ls America’s military might 
imperiled by lack of protec- | 
tion of defense secrets? | 

Revelation of a foreign 
spy ring in the United States 
has brought grave concern 
What is being 
done about it? 

Here is the story of Amer- 


to officials. 





ica’s “intelligence services.” 





commander who invited a 
foreign naval officer aboard a new 
vessel containing many refinements 
in engineering. The foreign officer, 
who was a member of his country’s 
espionage service, was nonplussed at 
the fact that he was permitted 
aboard in such open fashion. He 
and his superiors assumed that they 
were meant to see the new devices 
Reciprocating, they invited some 
American officers aboard their ships 
containing arms improvements. The 
American officers were employed in 
this country’s espionage service. And 
so in the round robin of intelligence 
give and take, out of which the 
Americans emerged with much more 
than their neighbors, the young un- 
knowing American commander was 
the real hero. 


young 


In February of this year Col. E.R 
Warner McCabe, Chief of G-2, told a 
House subcommittee on appropria- 
tions: 

“The principal mission of the Mili- 
tary Intelligence Division of the 
War Department, general staff, is to 
obtain the information on foreign 
countries necessary to the proper 
formulation of our defense plans 
To accomplish this mission, we now 
have 32 officers detailed to 20 mili- 
tary attache offices maintained 
abroad. 


AMERICAN “EYES” ABROAD 

“From these military attaches 
comes to our intelligence branch a 
steady flow of information collected 
from nearly all the countries of the 
world. This information is 
fied under political, economic, geo- 
graphic, psychological, and military 
headings. The separate items of in- 
formation received are evaluated, 
corroborated, and incorporated in 
monographs maintained for each 
country 


classi- 


“Constantly changing conditions 
throughout the world necessitate 
constant vigilance and constant re- 
vision of monographs on our part 
in order that our defense plans may 
be based upon accurate information. 

“No one cares to contemplate nor 
can estimate what the ultimate cost 
to this country might be of a defense 
plan that failed because it was based 
on other than up-to-date and ac- 
curate information.” 

Total cost of Military Intelligence 
Activity is approximately $280,000 a 
year, although only about $60,000 of 
it goes for maintenance of military 
attaches abroad, and for @he ex- 
penses of observers of armies of for- 
eign states at war. 

Of the approximate $1,300,000 used 
by the Navy for its “miscellaneous 
expenses,” about $348,000 is for main- 
tenance of naval attaches abroad 
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the collection of information 

Just as this country stations mili- 
tary and naval attaches in key for- 
eign areas, so do other nations keep 
military, air and naval attaches in 
Washington. 

Federal officials, thankful for the 
amateurish bungling which cracked 
the present spy case, are mystified 
because so much of the information 
sought secretly is available to for- 
eign air attaches stationed in the 
Capital. 

American attaches abroad, and 
foreign attaches in Washington, are 
offered many opportunities to scan 
new arms developments. In many 
cases they are invited to maneuvers 
in which new equipment is tested. 

A search through the State De- 
partment’s official Diplomatic list re- 
veals 16 foreign powers represented 
in the Capital by military, air or 
naval attaches. There are 17 mili- 
tary attaches, including 6 assistants 
and 3 who also serve as air attaches, 
12 naval attaches and 3 full-time air 
attaches 

In the case now occupying the at- 
tention of the nation, informed of- 
ficials are emphatic in asserting that 
none of the foreign embassies or 
legations in the Capital are involved. 

But with so much progress being 
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SUCCESS STORY 


After weeks of patient investigation, 
Major Joe N. Dalton, then with G-2, 
Military Intelligence Division, finally 


received the information from a sus- 


pect which broke the nation’s largest 


spy case since the Armistice. 





| dustrial laboratories, a much less 
complacent view will be taken of se- 
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"THE ENEMIES WITHIN’: 
AMERICA’S SPY PROBLEM 


* EUROPE’S PRECARIOUS PEACE 


[* THE meantime, Europe more ac- 
customed to the spy ring prob 


y 








lem, feverishly sought to match 
peace plans against-war drums 
} 
In Great Britain’s House of Cqgm 
mons Prime Minister C mberlain 





stood firm in his stand that retalia- 
tion of the bombing of British mer- 
chantmen in Spanish waters would 
lead directly to war Although 
backed by the House, observers were 
quick note that a dozen the 
Prime Minister's own men kept their 
seats during a 
the government’s policy 


of 


Oo 
volte oO censure 
iga S 
age 


At the same time it_was rumored 











that Great Britain might, at the 
proper time” act as mediator in the 
Cl se-Japanese “war.’ Based 
upon a probable stalemate in the 
“war” the rumor was further en- 
hanced by floods, guerilla attacks 
and bitter resistance which met the 


Japanese push in China. 


The Spanish civil 
parently fought 
neellories of Rome and London. 

attacks and counter-attacks 
continued between the government 
and insurgent forces, British and 
Italian diplomats endeavored to 
speed the operation of the proposed 


war was ap- 


being between the 





bogged down by the stubborn re- 
fusal of the Spanish Loyalists to 
crumble before the Franco war ma- 
chine. 

In Washington, coincident with 
reports of a proposed “pool of peace,” 


9 


came hints of increasing sentiment 
for revision of the Nentrality law. 
Should Congress amend the law, it 
is quite probable that more discre- 
tion would be given the President 
in its application. 
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men and tourists while traveling in Continental Europe to 


have their mail and other communications addressed, 




















“c/o The Chase Bank, Paris.” 


At the two centrally located Chase offices in the French 
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of American business men engaged in overseas trade. 
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Editorial Comment, 
Pro and Con, on: 
The Child Labor Law 


—_——— 


2. Ethics of Wire-Tapping 


3. New Postal Civil Service 


YOMMENTING newspapers are divided about 
( equally as to the wisdom of the child labor 
clause in the new wage-hours law. This pro- 
vision is designed to protect the child from op- 
pressive and hazardous labor and to insure his 
schooling and health. 

On the one side are advanced the argument 
that a federal legislation has been found neces- 
sary to accomplish the desired reform; on the 
other, that the danger of federal bureaucratic 
control outweighs the benefits sought. It is also 
argued that State laws have progressively re- 
duced child labor: some observers say cut it to 
one-fourth in the last two decades. 

A substantial number of newspapers doubt the 
constitutionality of this provision of the labor 
law. 


Sanctity of ‘Phone Message 


HE proposal to legalize interception of tele- 
phone messages by Federal officials seeking 
to detect crime is denounced by three-fourths of 
the commenting newspapers as an invasion of 
individual rights, that would lead to greater 
evils. 
Such a bill was passed by the House but de- 
feated in the Senate. 
The chief argument made by editors against 
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CONGRESS AND RAILROADS: AN EDITORIAL VIEW 


+ 
| 


Kecesqraua « 
" Pumcrreggecians accused of dodging its duty by 

4 nearly two-thirds of commenting news- 
papers because it adjourned without making any 
attempt at relief action in the railroad crisis. 

Many of these editors charge that abandon- 
ment of RFC loan proposals was due to demands 
of the labor lobbies that no such loans be con- 
sidered if the railways did not withdraw plans 
for wage cuts. 

As to the future of the rails, the most common 
editorial demand is that Government restric- 
tions be made less severe and that consolidations 
be enforced where economies would be achieved. 


“Faced with an issue 
full of political dyna- 


FOR NOT FACING ca 
mite, says the Los 
URGENT PROBLEM Angeles Times (Rep.), 


“Congress took the easy way out. It ran away.” 

“The inertia of Congress, so far as a solution 
of fundamental problems of the railways is con- 
cerned,” says the New York Times (Dem.) “is 
in marked contrast to its burst of activity in the 
field of public spending.” 

“It should be clear, even ta a member of the 
Senate's Interstate Commerce Committee,” ad- 
vises the St. Joseph (Mo.) News-Press (Ind.), 
“that the railroads are suffering mainly from 
bureaucratic shackles that hamper them in their 
struggle against motorized competition.” 


CONGRESS BLAMED 


‘Government supervision,” thinks the Ro- 
chester Times-Union (Ind.), “does not seem to 
to have improved the methods of financing. Is 
it possible that this strange mixture of private 
and public control combines the worst features 
of both?” 

Discussing possible consolidations, the Rich- 
mond News-Leader (Dem.), observes: 

“The survival will be of the fittest’... The 
economic situation will force consolidations. 
Perhaps the one live question is that of procur- 
ing official assent to consolidations that do not 
conform to the modified Ripley plan, which is 
the present approved basis of consolidation. 














man in the Washington Post 


“I've Been Working on the Railroad” 





“It was cowardly of Congress to dodge the 
railroad issue in an election year, but, in the 
end, dodging may have been to the country’s 
economic gain.” 

“The only answer the Congress had to make 
to the situation,” asserts the Roanoke (Va.) 
World-News (Dem.), “was to saddle upon the 
roads a 3 per cent pay roll tax—a tax that may 
be the deciding factor in pushing some of the 
lines over the brink.” 


Referring to President 
promise six 


PROMISE OF HELP 
MADE YEARS AGO 

years ago to do some- 
NOW RECALLED thing for the railroads, 


the Rockford (Ill.) Morning Star (Rep.) com- 
ments: 

“In the interim, Congresses have come and 
gone and the promise has not been fulfilled. 
New burdens have been imposed on the rail- 
roads in the way of labor charges; practical 


Roosevelt's 


steps they have proposed to reduce costs have 
been almost universally opposed; more debt has 
been added to old debt.” 

“A financial report of the business,” declares 
the San Francisco Chronicle (Rep.), “has a com- 
parison between the first four months of this 
year and the similar period last year. It makes 
an appalling picture. Under every heading rev- 
enues have taken a fearful tumble. Net operat- 
ing income stands for the quarter 85.3 per cent 
below that for the same period last year. 

“Almost every item in the tabulation shows 
a heavy drop except pay roll taxes. They went 
up more than 6 per cent. Congress did that.” 

“If the railroads go under, the steel and 
mining industries will lose a mighty market,” 
says the Miami Daily News (Ind.). 

“The railroad problem is a mean one, par- 
ticularly in a political year when a railroad la- 
bor issue is at stake.” 

“Approximately 75,000:\miles of Class I rail- 
roads are being operated by receivers and 
irustees. A comparable mileage is on the verge 
of receivership,” remarks the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer (Dem.). “A Congress which appropri- 
ates billions for recovery elsewhere decides the 
time is not favorable for legislation to help the 
railroads. 

“Furthermore certain members of Congress 
took a position opposed to a deflation of wage 
labor costs and have thus placed a serious ob- 
stacle in the way of the success of the joint 
conference committee which will discuss a re- 
duction in wages.” 


SHOULD RAILS FAIL “Should rail bonds lose 


THE DEBACLE woutptheir value,” warns the 
BE WIDESPREAD Atlanta Constitution 


(Dem.), “it would be the 
average men and women who would suffer. They 
would suffer through the loss that would accrue 
to their State treasuries and, thence, to the 
schools and institutions maintained by the 
States. They would suffer through their in- 
surance policies, through curtailment of advan- 
tages previously provided by the donors of 
trusts, etc.” 
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LETTERS OF COMMENT BY READERS OF THE UNITED STATES NEWS 





Editor’s Note: Letters of com- department 
ment and suggestion are invited. ber. . 
Those not intended for publication, 
and those to which writers desire to 
have only their initials attached if 
published, should be so marked. 
Even if initials only are to be 
printed, letters must- be signed 
and address given. 


Sharing the World’s Wealth 
Sir:—While it probably is a ‘:eadache 
to the “Individualist,” what a grand 
triumph it is for the masses. I speak 
about the firal conversion of this coun- 
try to the tLecry that no small group 
of people should be able to control too 


Advocates Independent Bloc 

Sir:—I am 
idea of the great need of an independent 
bloc of voters whose main object would 
be to see that we have honesty in gov- 
ernment carried out according to our 
constitutional 


labor have a like num- 


and so ton then as they do today. 


x. R. & same 
x * * by the increased wages. 


in full accord with the 


tons each or 6,250 tons. 


number of men as it was 50 years ago. 
. . Then each State could have a The railroads handled freight by the 
convention of the laboring class, 
on down to districts, until labor would 
have a President, Senate and Congress, 
of the people and not the politicians 

Lake Village, Ark. 


per ton, I am not able to give any fig- 
ures, but I doubt that anyone can off- 
set the larger tonnage handled by the 
number of men at both periods 


Fifty years ago the New York Central 
thought it was doing a big thing to pull 
a train of 20 cars of 10 tons each, or 200 
tons. Today the same nuinber of men 
on the same road handle 125 cars of 50 


Roughly speaking that is about 30 to 


exemptions corresponding with stand- 

ards voluntarily adopted by employers; 

that industries adopting comparatively 

high labor standards be granted protec- 

tion by corresponding high tariff rates. 

San Francisco, Calif. R. F. NELSON, 
x * * 


As to rates 


Approach to Fascism? 

Sir:—Crop controls and wage-hour 
controls both are simple fascism. To 
follow these policies means destruction 
of American freedom. Shall Congress 
sell our birthright for a rubber-stamp 
job? C. D. WEAR. 
Birmingham, Ala, 

















Cartoonist Brown in the Akron Beacon-Journal 


Upswing Music 





such wire-tapping is that the Government should 
not violate the civil rights of persons presumed 
to be innocent; and that in view of the rising 
tide of persecution in foreign lands, every effort 
to restrict individual liberty in this country 
should be resisted. 

On the other side, some editors argue that the 
Government should not be hampered in its de- 
tection of crime; that there is no danger of such 
privilege being abused inasmuch as the courts 
would have to pass upon the admissibility of evi- 
dence secured by such wire tapping. 


a — 


Freezing’ Federal Jobs 


JEARLY all commenting newspapers condemn 
the action of Congress in extending civil 
service rules to first, second and third class post- 
masters, in such a manner as practically assures 
them life jobs in the postal service. 

Such action, it is charged, has the effect of 
fixing in office appointees of the present Ad- 
ministration. Critics predict that some future 
Congress will nullify the plan and open again 
such positions to competitive examinations. 

Some editors, admitting desirability of divorc- 
ing the postal service entirely from politics, de- 
clares such an end will not be achieved by this 
recent Congress action. Many declare the diffi- 
cult goal would have been more surely attained 
had these postal positions, with an assured 
tenure, been thrown open to real competitive ex- 
aminations. 

The number of beneficiaries affected by the 
new ruling is said to be 15,000, all of whom need 
pass but a qualifying examination to retain their 
posts indefinitely. 





large a proporiion of the wealth. .. 

Just as the more equal distriLution of 
the nation’s wealth has kept and will 
keep social and incusirial peace in this 
country, so will the trade agreements 
with a more equal distribution of the 
world’s wealth keep the world peace 
and that theory is what is meant when 
it is said that the reciprocal trace agree- 
ments are steps insuring world peace. 

So why all the fuss from the farmers 
and laborers about sharing the wealth— 
they want the other fellow to share with 
them, so why don’t they share with the 
world? 

It is vital and necessary to the peace 
of the world that the present Adminis- 
tration remain in power. There must be 
no return to the practice and preach- 
ing that what an individual acquires 
should be his to dispose of as he sees 
fit; that a State should not bear heavy 
federal taxes; that a nation is entitled 
to keep the an:ount of world wealth it 
has secured—there must be a definite 
retention of the theory and practice that 
wealth must be shared—aftistic genius 
to be sure cannot be shared through 
taxation but surely financial genius must 
and can be shared. P. H. BH. 
San Francisco, Calif. 

x** * 


Demand for a ‘“‘New’’ New Deal 

Sir:—What this country needs is an 
almost new state from President down. 
Get rid of all those fascist minded at 
Washington, and hark back to Democ- 
racy. We will never get anywhere until 
we have a government by the people 
and for the people. 

I do not believe that there are ten 
Senators at Washington who do not 
represent some corporation. It should 
be unlawful for any public official to 
have stock or represent any corpora- 
tion. 

Let the laboring class hold a con- 
vention at Washington. Let the farm- 
ers send delegates. Let railroad workers 
send a like number; miners, and every 








could pledge itself to vote for the peo- 
ple's interest as it might plainly ap- 
pear to be. To oppose the “federal 
bloc,” or any other bloc or any other 
group that are working against the best 
interests of the country. If a group of 
several millions of independent voters 
could be formed it would be a great 
boon to the country... . M. H. D. 
Mechanicsville, N. Y. 
x~* * 


Rail Consolidation 

Sir:—Commissioner Eastman urges 
that the “warring factions” be brought 
into line under “one responsible leader- 
ship” to save the railroads from ruin. 

Mr. Eastman had the power to pre- 
serve the railroad system. At that time 
he was in favor of Government ownership 
but did not believe the time was ripe 
for that step. He still has considerable 
power, and I suggest that he use it to 
enact a bill which was proposed by Rep- 
resentative Pettingill. 

Such an act would release thousands 
of orders by the railroads for 70,000 
kinds of commodities produced in the 
several States The railroads would 
start immediately to take back more 
than half a million of their unemployed, 
and all kinds of businesses would begin 
at once, to produce the commodities. 
This would get millions of people back 
to work in six months 

It is as simple as that, but there is no 
one with the nerve to introduce such a 
bill. All are afraid of the labor lobby. 
The railroad unemployed should teach 
their leaders the first principles of sound 
economics. HENRY F. GILG. 
Pittsburgh, Pa 

x*~* * 


Railway Pay Schedules 

Sir:—In discussing the railroed situa- 
tion, many cite the “100 miles for a 
day's work” rule adopted 50 years ago 
and still in operation; also they speak 
of the “full-crew” bill 

The full crew of today is the same 


democracy This party 1 


Where is the 30 to 1 wages? 
Albany, N. Y. ELMER DILLENBECK. 
Ss = © 


Free Choice for the Worker 

Sir:—I read in the “Questions of the 
Week" (June 13th) what several Sena- 
tors had to say about relief influence in 
politics. The consensus is that it is “full 
of tyranny” and that every man and 
woman should be “left as free as the 
air to express his own individual choice.” 

What disturbs me is that the same 
form of tyranny and lack of free choice 
applies to the working man. He must 
join a union or be beaten or slugged. 
And, joining the union, he is forced to 
pay dues to have some “walking dele- 
gate” keep him always dissatisfied with 
his job. All this goes on with the sanc- 
tion of the Government. Do you wonder 
why business is rotten? G. G. M. 
Kansas City, Mo. 

:.3 @ 


A Call for Independence 

Sir:—I think the Administration de- 
mands 100 per cent obedience to its dic- 
tates and that it expects men elected 
to the House and Senate shall not rep- 
resent the people of their respective 
States, but shall obey the commands of 
a political boss in Washington. I think 
this political boss does not care a whoop 
about the people or about the Constitu- 
tion. In fact, he proved that to us in 
his determination to have his way on 
the court bill and reorganization bill. It 
seems to me this same “boss” ignores the 
fact that the people of this Republic 
have a right to voice their opinions in 
the laws being made at Washington. 
Madison, Wis. A 100% REPUBLICAN. 

x* * * 


National Labor Standards 

Sir:—Instead of direct interference 
with employers should not Congress pass 
a law providing: that the Labor De- 
partment establish well-defined labor 
standards; that the Treasury Depart- 
ment calculate “percentage” income tax 








x ke 
The Plight of Youth Today 


Sir:—Employment is still the quest of 
youth, they look in vain for opportunity 
in a land where starvation and plenty, 
need and idleness walk side by side... . 

A worthy youth does not want to be 
delegated to any alphabetical category 
to exist. Youth wants room for expan- 
sion — growth — development. Why 
shouldn't they have these? Youth is go- 
ing to demand an answer to this ques- 
tion, and rightly so. It is all unneces- 
sarily unjust. W. H. PORTER. 
Yoakum, Tex. *® *® * 


Doubts Farm Prosperity 
Sir:—The New Deal would have one 
think the farmer is better off today than 
ever before. It might be, but I can’t see 
it that way. If that is true, why is it 
that more farmers have lost their farms 
and become renters? 
MRS. J. E. WILLIAMSON. 
Charlton, Ia. 
xk 


Incubus of the Public Debt 

Sir:—As I see it, the New Deal is 
the most gigantic and ingenious theft 
ever perpetrated in all history on a 
people. It robs the people of this gen- 
eration of their earnings and savings. 
It denies the people of coming genera- 
tions of their rightful opportunities. 

The burdens of this program must 
fall most heavily on the shoulders of 
all working people as they purchase the 
most food, clothing and other necessi- 
ties of life saturated with hidden taxes. 

Money itself produces nothing. Work- 
ing hands produce life’s necessities. As 
one person consumes a loaf of bread 
some working hands (and these alone) 
have to produce it 

We are rapidly building up a situa- 
tion in which the vote-producing armies 
under various names will have only the 
barest existence and the people who do 
work will be in virtual serfdom 
Springfield, Ohio. WILLARD LEWIS. 














Sartoonist Homan for the United Feature Syndicate, Ine, 


Last One Is a Sissy! 


What the Editors 
Are Saying About: 


1. The Monopoly Inquiry 


2. Land Bank Interest Rate 


3. Banks and Their Loans 





HE “monopoly” investigation, authorized by 

Congress to inquire into concentrated owner- 
ship in industry, and likewise concentrated 
wealth, is not likely to produce worthwhile re- 
Sults, according to a majority of commenting 
newspapers. These editors argue that large cor- 
porations are not an evil in themselves and that 
undue harrying of them will do naught but pro- 
long the depression. 

But the minority (about 40 per cent) believe 
good results will follow the inquiry especially if 
the investigation should clarify the anti-trust 
laws and allow industry to know just what it 
can and cannot do. 

Some of the Commentators insist revision of 
the anti-trust laws is much overdue, and that 
if the investigators are able to make such laws 
clearer and more equitable, the work will be of 
great value to business and to the country. 





Subsidy to Some Farmers 


EARLY all commenting newspapers accuse 
Congress of extravagance in extending over 
a presidential veto for a further year the 314 














Cartoonist Carlisle in the Charleston Daily Mail 


P-s-s-t! Is It Safe to Come Out Now? 





per cent interest rate on Federal Land Bank 
loans. 

In general the argument is that such a low 
rate of interest is a subsidy to one group of 
farmers, those who have borrowed from the Fed- 
eral Land Banks, and that this subsidy must be 
defrayed by the general taxpayers, including 
those farmers who have not borrowed from the 
F. L. B. These editors declare the cost is un- 
justified, that it means extending at a cost of 49 
million dollars, an arrangement which has al- 
ready cost some 160 million dollars over four 
years, solely for the benefit of an isolated group. 

In commenting, some editors, while not con- 
demning the veto, say it was inconsistent with 
the policy of large-scale spending advocated by 
the Administration. 





For Easier Borrowing 

HE demand made by Chairman Eccles of the 

Federal Reserve System for a more liberal 
valuation of collateral underlying bank loans 
and investments evokes wide discussion in the 
voress. Nearly half the commenting newspapers 
agree with Mr. Eccles, that the banks now are 
handicapped by requirements set up by Federal 
and State examiners, in many cases too rigid. 

The banks these editors say, have the money 
to loan and industry wants to borrow the money 
to expand but cannot do so readily because of 
these restrictions. 

On the other hand almost an eual number of 
editors would not change the present require- 
ments, arguing that protection of jhe depositor 
is the prime duty of banking. Many concede that 
a uniform system of examinations, Federal and 
State, would be desirable but they contend that 
under present conditions, a change in require- 
ments should not be made without wide study. 
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(SQCISGPTI8 CONGRESS INVESTIGATIONS: 


+ 


LAYING FOUNDATIONS FOR NEW LAWS 





The background now is be- 
ing laid for enactment of 
major Federal laws of the_ 
future. In Washington, Los 
Angeles, Chicago and other 
cities a number of responsi- 
ble Congressional commit- 
tees will be working simul- 
taneously before very long. 

An outline of their purposes 
is given here. 





+ 





HE “Question and Answer” of 

Congressional investigation will 
be heard almost constantly between 
July and the advent of the 76th 
Congress in January. 

Almost all major fields of Govern- 
ment policy will be touched and 
about $850,000 expended in preparing 
a potentially historic legislative 
agenda. The subjects include: 

Monopoly and 
economic power, 

Activities within and against the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, 

Expenditures in the political cam- 
paigns, 

Tax-exemption for 
Government securities, 


income from 


Development of phosphate re- 
sources, 
Conservation of forest resources, 


Circulation of un-American propa- 
ganda; and 

Maintenance of civil liberties. 

It is often said that an adjourning 
Congress likes to order investigations 
so the members may enjoy jaunts to 
far places at the taxpayer’s expense. 
The list in this election year would 
seem, however, to indicate more of 
a bent on business than on pleasure. 
For the methods of Congress in in- 
cubating important legislation give 
special point to some of the investi- 
gations named. 


LAYING THE GROUND WORK 
Both the Senate and House use 
two principal means to lay founda- 
tions for laws of a controversial na- 
ture. One is simply to get the views 
of interested parties in committee 


concentration of | 


bill, 


” 


hearings, then to re-draft the 
debate it on the floor, and vote “Aye 
or “No.” 

The other, less frequently invoked, 
is more complicated A special com- 
mittee first is set up to gather facts 
and expert opinions on the problem, 








both in Washington and in the field. | 


The committee digests the testimony 
and makes recommendations. The 
resultant bill thereupon becomes the 
vehicle for regular committee hear- 
ings and consideration. 

Sometimes, too, Congress either 
authorizes a Government agency to 
investigate or shares the responsi- 
bility with administrative officials. 
An examination of the many investi- 
gations about to get under way dis- 
closes that both procedures will be 
used. 

Investigations such as these cul- 
minated a few years ago in the 
laws regulating the stock exchanges 
and utility holding companies. The 
general expectation in the Capital is 
that some enactments of comparable 
significance, and possibly issues for 
the presidential campaign of 1940, 
will- flow from the 1938 investiga- 
tions. 


MAIN INQUIRIES PLANNED 

In view of unsettled business con- 
ditions, interest centers most at pres- 
ent on those inquiries which may 
result in legislation affecting the 
economic system. An attempt will be 
made to find out whether the anti- 
trust laws should be more rigid or 
monopoly should be permitted in 
some industries, under strict Gov- 
ernment control. (For developments 
regarding the monopoly investiga- 
tion, see Newsgram on Page 3.) 

The controversy over Administra- 
tion- power policy heads up in the 
investigation of the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority. The original purpose 
was to get to the bottom of differ- 
ences in the TVA directorate which 
resulted in the ousting of Arthur E. 
Morgan as chairman. 

The committee also was ordered, 
however, to ascertain whether TVA 
policy is fair to private utilities in 
that area and what the efforts by 
utilities to hamper the TVA program 
cost the taxpayers. The fate of the 
Administration proposal to establish 
seven regional TVA’s may hinge on 
the outcome of that inquiry 

A Senate committee is authorized 
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+ to study the operations of plans by 
which employes share with employ- 


ers the profits made. One argument 


concessions be allowed to encourage 
adoption of profit-sharing plans? 


An ap- 


Harris & Ewing 


OVERTIME 


When Vice President Garner made 

his hasty departure from the Capitol 

shortly before Congress adjourned, he 

delegated Senator Key Pittman, 

(above), President Pro Tem, to sign 
the last-minute bills. 











propriation likewise was made to 
look into the possibility of recruiting 
cooperation along a broader front 
The proposal is to have a group of 
spokesmen for Government, busi- 
ness, labor and education report 'pe- 
riodically om matters troubling the 
country. 


PROBLEMS OF RELIEF AND TAXES 

The Senate committee studying re- 
lief problems will resume 
in the fall. So far it has agreed with 
the Administration that relief funds 
might best be disbursed from Wash- 
ington, and not by the State govern- 
| ments. The issue remains a live 
one. 


sittings 


Bearing on that, the Senate and 
House each has set up the usual com- 
mittee to “police” expenditures in 
the political campaigns. Charges 
that WPA is active politically may 
make the assignment more difficult 
this year. If it is shown that WPA 
or any other Government agency is 
exerting political influence, then a 
stronger drive to entrust relief ad- 


+ ministration 


has been that wealth might best 
be distributed more equitably by this 
method. Is that so? Should tax | 


The cooperation of business leaders | 
will be sought in the effort to get 
answers to such questions. 





to the States 
pected in the next session. 

The principal tax revision question 
has to do with the exemption from 
income taxes of the interest received 
from Federal, State and local securi- 
ties. Treasury estimates are that the 
Federal Government loses $140,000,- 
000 a year by reason of the exemp- 
tions. Committees will undertake to 
decide whether the exemptions 
should be removed; and—if so— 
whether a Constitutional amend- 
ment is necessary or a law would 
suffice. 


PHOSPHATE RESOURCES 

An exploratory problem confronts 
anothe committee. In line with a 
presidential recommendation, it will 
seek to locate the country’s supplies 
of phosphates that are most acces- 
sible for development. 
found possible to make phosphates 
available to farmers more cheaply, 
an attempt to do so by legislation 
doubtless will result. There is talk 
that westerners would like to see 
the Government take a hand in 
opening up phosphate lands there, 
so they could compete with the 
Florida producers. 

Another study will be directed to 
the use, development and conserva- 
tion of forest resources. A group 
of Congressmen will spend part of 
the summer in the West gathering 
data. 


AN INQUIRY INTO ‘ISMS’ 
Extensive travel also ls planned 
by the House committee which wil] 
look into propaganda activities 
against the Government. Hearings 
will begin on the Pacific Coast early 
in August. From there, the commit- 
tee will work east—taking testimony 


is ex- 


about alleged attempts to spread 
Nazi, Fascist and Communist doc- 
trines. 


A group of Senators will inquire 
into reports of subversive activities 
among crews of the Merchant Ma- 
rine. The sponsors of both investi- 
gations plan to base bills to penalize 
anti-American propagandists on the 
disclosures. ’ 

An attempt to insure the preser- 
vation of civil liberties within this 
country probably will crystallize from 
a continued investigation by another 
Senate committee. Plans are in the 
making to call on more business men 
and labor leaders for evidence hav- 
ing to do with the alleged denial 
of rights guaranteed by the Consti- 
tution, 


OTHER INVESTIGATIONS 

This summary of the formal inves- 
tigations by no means covers all 
the subjects under consideration by 


Should it be 











members of the adjourned Congress. 
Senators on the Foreign Relations 
Committee were asked individually 
to keep abreast of international 
affairs with the intention of enact- 
ing a new Neutrality law when they 


get back. A general tax revision 
and consolidation of Government 
agencies having to do with transport 


f are two matters on which members 


| 


of the responsible House committees 
are concentrating attention. 


All in all, the investigation sched- 
ule provides a preview of the dis- 
putes most likely to embroil the Con- 
gress which will be elected in No- 
vember. 


| Epwarp J. Durry. 

















Equality of Treatment 


The railroads ask, first of all, for equality 
of treatment and opportunity—equality in 
all matters of regulation, taxation and sub- 
sidy; and a chance to compete on equal 
terms with other forms of transportation. 


Restrictive and Expensive Laws 


The increasing tendency, both in Congress 
and in State Legislatures, to harass and 
weaken the railroads by passing laws which 
increase expenses with no corresponding 


public benefit should be stopped. 


Reductions in Operating Expense 


The immediate situation of the railroad 
industry is more critical than it was in 
1932. Traffic is less, rates are lower, wages, 
taxes and prices are higher. Costs within 
the control of the railroads have been cut 
to the bone and now they have been com- 
pelled to announce their intention of mak- 
ing a reduction in wages, which, however, 
will leave the average rate of pay higher 
than it was in 1932. 


Revision of Rate-Making Practices 


The railroads ask the authority to price 
their product to meet competition — a 
privilege exercised by other forms of busi- 
ness. They ask passage of the Pettengill 
Bill to amend the long-and-short-haul re- 
striction on railroads. No such restriction 
applies to any other form of transportation. 
They ask revision by Congress of the pres- 
ent rule of rate- making, which has been 
construed by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission as authorizing it to substitute 
its judgment for that of the railroads in 
determining the effect of proposed rates 
on revenue. 


The power of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission over such intrastate rates as 
affect interstate commerce should be en- 
larged. 


Regulation of Water Transportation 


It is suggested that Congress 
enact the Wheeler-Ramspeck 
Bill, providing for the regu- 
lation of water carriers by the 
Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, as it now regulates 


» the interest of straight-thinking, 
the American railroads have pre- 
pared a concise and clear-cut program 
for a public transportation policy. 
We present here the major points: 


the railroads and public highway carriers. 


Repeal of Land Grant Rates 


The railroads today are contributing more 
than $7,000,000 a year to the Govern- 
ment in reduced rates on Government 
traffic, in return for land “granted’’ more 
than half a century ago. Congress is now 
considering repeal of the statute requiring 
these reduced rates. 


Federal Barge Line 


The railroads believe that Congress, by 
appropriate legislation, should discontinue 
operation of the Federal Barge Line. This 
was the clear intent of Congress at the time 
the Barge Line Act was passed. 


Loans to Railroads 


Broader authority for the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation to make loans to rail- 
roads upon the prospect of future earn- 
ings would be an aid to recovery and in- 
creased employment. 


Consolidations and Coordinations 


Many of the large railroad systems today 
are the result of consolidations. Coordi- 
nation of rail services and facilities is in 
effect to a large extent. Sound business 
policy requires that these processes be 
continued by negotiation rather than by 
some prescribed national plan. 


Labor Legislation 
The Railway Labor Actshould be amended 
to improve present procedure in cases 
involving contracts between the railroads 
and their employes, and to give the rail- 
roads, as well as employes, the right to 
seek court review of awards and orders, 


Fair Taxation 


The railroads should be exempted from 
the undistributed profits tax and from 
additional State taxes of the sort which are 
a burden on interstate commerce. 


Tolls for Commercial Use of 
Inland Waterways 


Tolls should be charged for commercial 
use of inland navigable waters, other than 
harbors and the Great Lakes—based on a 
fair return to the Government for money 
spent for improvement and maintenance. 


Grade Crossings and Bridges 


The separation of grade crossings is of 
much greater interest to highway travelers 
than to the railroads. The improvement 
of navigable streams for the use of water- 
borne traffic or for flood control, from 
which the railroads derive no benefit, often 
invol to them for the 
rebuilding and mai of tracks and 
bridges. Existing laws should be amended 
to provide that all such costs should be 
met by the public. 
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Highway and Waterway Operations 


Subject to approval by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, the railroads should 
have the same rights as other citizens to 
engage in the operation of motor vehicles 
on the highways and vessels on inland 


waterways. 


When you look at this list, you can summarize the basic difficulty of the 
railroads in as simple a statement as this: 


They are controlled and restricted on 


roads are a monopoly — yet they are called u 


a fifty-year-old theory that the rail- 
n today to compete for 


business against every other form of transportation. 


What railroad men want is simply equality and the same freedom of judg- 
ment and initiative in running their business enjoyed by every successful 


business in America. 


The complete “Railroad Program” is printed in a convenient booklet, mailed on request. 
Just write to the address below. 
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HANKS FOR THE CAMEL. NOW, 
MISS CONCELLO, HOW ARE CHANCES 
FOR A STORY ON YOUR BIGGEST | / 
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WELL, IT'S HARD TO SAY WHICH OF YOU 
HAS THE TOUGHEST JOB, BUT IT’S EASY TO 
=] SEE YOU BOTH NEED 
HEALTHY NERVES! 
—_—s 








a) 
WELL, WE ARGUE ABOUT 
WHOSE JOB IS THE HARDEST, 
BUT WE SURE AGREE THAT WE 
CAN'T RISK SHAKY NERVES 











OH, NO, LADIES FIRST. 
| | TONY, TELL HIM ABOUT YOUR 
THRILL AS A NT AERIALIST? | | , 
en Oe Ore. pe FIRST TRIPLE SOMERSA 
OH, ASK re 









WELL, THAT’S NOTHING 
TERRELU'S BIG MOMENTS. 
TELL HIM ABOUT THE TIME 
SPARKY, OVER THERE, ALMOST 
FINISHED YOU (aN x 

















i THAT'S A BIG REASON 
WHY WE BOTH SMOKE 
CAMELS. THEY NEVER 
\ BOTHER OUR NE y 









ANTOINETTE CONCELLO 
TERRELL JACOBS 








FEATURING 
TRAPEZE SENSATION 


~ A 


LION KING 

















THE BIG TOP...” 


“WELL, YOU SEE, NO WOMAN, 
TO MY KNOWLEDGE, HAD 
EVER EXECUTED A TRIPLE, 
MID-AIR SOMERSAULT. I'LL 
NEVER FORGET THE FIRST 
TIME | TRIED IT UNDER 














“.. BECAUSE 
INCREASED SPEED, | HAD TO DEPEND 
ALMOST ENTIRELY ON AUTOMATIC TIMING.” 

















*..BUT AS | WHIRLED OFF INTO SPACE... 
ONCE.. TWICE..FOR A SPLITFSECOND 
| PRACTICALLY LOST CONSCIOUSNESS...” 























ij *... THREE TIMES... AND...) MADE IT! MY 
TIMING WAS PERFECT, AND ANOTHER ‘FIRST 
PERFORMANCE’ LEFT ME THRILLED AND SAFE!” 
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*1 HAD ALMOST COMPLETED my ACT WITH 26 LIONS, WHEN 
SPARKY AND ANOTHER MALE WENT FOR EACH OTWER...* 











“TRYING TO BREAK IT UP | WAS KNOCKED DOWN AND SPARKY 
TURNED ON ME. HE LOOKED AS BIG AS AN ELEPHANT FROM 
WHERE | WAS SPRAWLED. THINGS LOOKED PRETTY BAD, BUT...” 
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*...BY FAST THINKING AND MOVING, | GOT 
THE UPPER HAND. BEFORE | LEFT THE 
CAGE, EVERY LION WAS BACK IN PLACE,” 
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nh 
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1 FIND CAMELS AID MY 
DIGESTION TOO. rvE 
" SMOKED CAMELS 
FOR 16 YEARS. 
HAVE ONE, TONY? 









CAMELS SURE SET ME RIGHT — Wy YOU BET, TERRELL, THERES 
FROM EVERY ANGLE. AFTER ATURN ff A BIG DIFFERENCE BETWEEN 
IN THE BIG CAGE, | NEED A‘LIFT'IN § CAMELS AND OTHER KINDS~- 
ENERGY.AND I GET IT FROMA CAMEL || IN MILONESS..IN TASTE..IN THE 
( FEELING OF CONTENTMENT 
THEY GIVE = IN SO MANY WAYS / 

























You have to know tobacco 
to raise the fine grades 
planter Joe Brewer grows 
every crop. He says: “Last 
year my best lots went to 
Camel. I smoke Camels. 
Most planters I know do. 
They know the finer tobac- 
cos that go into Camels.” 


“WE KNOW TOBACCO BECAUSE WE GROW IT— WE SMOKE CAMELS 
BECAUSE WE KNOW TOBACCO” =—TOBACCO PLANTERS SAY 





a> < 


Calvin Wiggins, experi- 
enced planter, specializing 
in raising quality tobaccos, 
says: ‘The best of my last 
crop was taken by Camel. 
They paid top prices. Most 
growers smoke Camels— 
we know they’re made of 
costlier tobaccos.” 









“For a better cigarette, [ 
always say smoke finer to- 
baccos,” says Lee Mason, 
who grows the finer grades 
he speaks of —he’s grown 
them for years. “I’ve seen 
the choicer tobaccos go to 
Camel many times. That’s 
why I smoke Camels.” 


Copyright, 1988, R. J. Reynolds Tobecce Company, Winston-Salem, N.C. 


CAMELS ARE A MATCHLESS BLEND 
OF PINER, MORE EXPENSIVE 
TOBACCOS-TURKISH & DOMESTIC 
(menen) &.2.REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO. 
WINSTON SALEM, N.C. 
























































































































+ The Question 


+ 
| 
| 


Daniel C. Roper 


The Secretary of Commerce, 


answers: 

MMHE recession seems to be scrap- 
i g bottom and business must 
take the bat with initiative and 
courage. ~ Natural economic factors. 
coupled with constructive legisla- 
tion enacted, point the way to an 
early favorable trend in the busi- 
ness cycle, for which business should 


g 


in 
in 


immediately make adequate prep- 
aration. 
For several months, the country 


has been suffering from a psycho- 
logical fear of recession that has re- 
tarded the production and distribu- 
tion of goods and created unem- 
ployment. One of the contributing 


causes to this inaction was uncer- 
tainty over legislative action whica 
has now been removed 

Now for the acceleration of the 


stalemated situation: To capitalize 


on the advantages to the nation for 
which the legislative program spe- 
cifically provides, business and in- 
dustrial leaders have a great oppor- 


‘ 


to this should be 


tunity. Response 
expressed in the prompt stimulation 
of activity, aided by the cooperative 
legislative measures which were ad- 
vocated as necessary to recovery. 

Constructive remedies, considered 
by business as the key to sound prog- 
ress, have been provided. Recession 
psychology has thus become a 
shadow of its former self. It is more 
than ever vulnerable to the objec- 
tive attack of business initiative. 
The incentive for this approach is 
the pent-up need for replenishing 
receding inventories in consumer and 
durable goods and making long-de- 
layed improvements 


LAWS AFFECTING BUSINESS 

The legislation affecting business 
may be classified under the three 
divisions of the revenue bill, in line 
with business appeals to relax the 
tax strain on capital funds; th 
wages and hours bill, a reform to 
which business is adjusting itself; 
and the relief program, with its 
primary provisions for human wel- 
fare. 

Business needed and contended for 
these reforms. It is thus now of- 
fered the opportunity for assuming 
its full responsibility to encourage 
greater independence and _ not 
further dependence. In its coopera- 
tive relationship, the Government 
has met the responsibility required 
of it under emergency conditions. 
Private initiative is justified and 
now has the encouragement to place 
its foot on the accelerator. I believe 
intelligent leadership senses the op- 
portunity and will accept the respon- 
sibility. 

Emergency conditions have re- 
quired emergency treatment that 
must and ultimately will pave the 
way +o normal functions. The yard- 
stick of progress reveals that emer- 
gency spending and lending has 
been definitely wise and beneficial, 
not only in humanitarian aspects, 
but as a sound investment in such 
projects as highways, schools, hos- 
pitals, parks and other enduring im- 
provements which enhance the 
capital wealth of the nation. 


NEED OF COOPERATION 

If we are to have security and ade- 
quacy of life, we must abandon 
prejudice and destructive strife and 
all be willing to cooperate and go 
to work by putting shoulders to the 
wheel for national and industrial 
solidarity. Any minority, whether in 
the household of capital or of labor, 
that would continue predatory 
practices must be recharted because 
they are inconsistent with the ob- 
jectives of an unfolding democracy 
for all citizens and units of society. 
“Selfish” monopoly, meaning those 
combinations which undertake to 
control distribution and price of 
goods to the detriment of ethical 
business and the consumer, will be 
brought under control without dis- 
turbing repercussions. Thus good 
business has nothing to fear from 
objective search for factual knowl- 
edge under the monopoly or any 
other investigation procedure. 

(In reply to the Question of the 
Week, Secretary Roper authorized 
use of the above excerpts from his 
statement at a press conference 
June 22.) 





Norman M. Thomas 
New York, Socialist Candidate for 
President of the United States, 
1928, 1932, 1936, 


answers: 

O, I do not think American busi- 

ness conspired to ruin itself in 
order to ruin Roosevelt. I think it 
Was unnecessarily apprehensive and 
too obsessed with its hates. Thus it 
contributed to the lack of confi- 
dence, which is one of the three or 
four specific causes of the present 
depression, the general cause of 
which is the capitalist system. 





———___— 4, 





—Bachrach 


SECRETARY ROPER 





Rep. Sam Rayburn 


| Democrat, of Texas, 
| Majority Leader of the House of 
Representatives, 


, answers: 


ITH many others, I can not un- 
derstand why the recession 10 
1937. The fiscal year beginning July 
1, 1936, and closing July 1, 1937, will 
measure one of the best years the 
country has seen. Never before to 
my knowledge, with the banks of 
the country, and people with confi- 
dence in them, fuller of money than 
they had been in many a day—with 
the 30 odd million people on the 
| farms of the country selling the 
| products of their labor at a price 
that created buying power—have I 
known a recession or depression to 
come upon the country. 

I am still asking: “Why a reces- 
sion or a depression?” What put the 
fear into the people with money to 
spend, to make employment and to 
carry on industry? 

The President and the Congress 
have made a diligent and sustained 
effort to encourage private spend- 
ing No recommendation of the 
President or enactment of Congress 

| during the last 12 months have had 
anything in them, it appears to me, 
that should have frightened capital 
Why is money timid, when from 
many sources it appears that sound 
use of it may be made to create em- 
ployment and profits? 

The record of the last Congress is 
one of which any four-year Admin- 
istration could be justly proud. The 
array of accomplishments of this 
Congress is impressive indeed. I do 
believe that the Congress has done 
its part well. It now remains to be 
seen whether others will do their 
part. We must all realize that we, 
each of us, are a part of the whole. 


| 


of the Week: 


_the United States News 








TITLE REGISTERED U. S. PATENT OFFICE 


Rep. John Taber 


Republican, of New York, 
Ranking Minority Member, the 
House Committee on Appropria- 
tions, 


answers: 

| geen business has not con- 
Spired in any way to let the na- 

tion slip deeper into the depres- 

sion. 

This is the situation: As a result 
of the Roosevelt Administration’s 
spending program; as a result of the 
Wagner Labor Act; as a result of 
the social security taxes; as a result 


of the income taxes; and the un- 
warranted interference with busi- 
ness by the Securities Exchange 


Commission, the TVA, the Commu- 
nications Commission, the NRA 
which created trusts, the monopoly 
to investigate their 
own creations, the AAA, and count- 
less other activities, a situa- 
tion has been created where private 
business is absolutely unable to op- 


investigation 


lesser 


erate at a profit. 

Because of five lean years of al- 
most continuous losses, reserves have 
been exhausted and business can- 
not operate because its owners have 
no money that they can lose. 

Does anyone suppose for a minute 
that business would refuse to func- 
tion if it had a chance; that as hard 
up people are today, that they 
would refuse to make a dollar if 
they could? 

The trouble is, the Administration 
has prevented business from operat- 
ing at a profit and forced it into a 
p@ition where the only way it can 
operate is at a loss and business 
can no longer do this because it 
does not have the money to carry 
on in this way. 


as 


We must realize that all classes and 
all sections are interdependent. We 
must stand or fall together. No large 
sector of our people can be poor and 
the other part remain long rich. Each 
of us is responsible not only to our 
group but to the whole of our popu- 
lation. 

There are faint hearts and gloomy 
prophesiers who wail that we can- 
not, even by all pulling together, 
get back prosperity and peace. I 
am not one of those. I believe too 
firmly in the will of Americans to 
conquer, and conquer our troubles 
we can and will. 

With a dauntless leader like Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, and a Congress and 
the American people standing back 
of him, we will march forward to 
that better day. 

(In reply to the Question of the 
Week the above excerpts from a re- 
cent address, which dealt with this 
Subject, were authorized for publi- 
cation.) 


How Will Wage-Hour Law Affect 


To a symposium in the issue of + tainly will complicate further the 


June 20 The United States News in- 
vited answers to these questions: 

1. Will the establishment of Gov- 
ernment-controlled minimum wages 
and maximum hours complicate 
further the problem of doing busi- 
ness? If so, in what way? 

2. Will wage and hour standards, 
rising toward 40 cents an hour and 
falling toward 40 hours in one week, 
affect adversely the future of scat- 
tered manufacturing industries now 
operating in small towns and re- 
ions away from the central mar- 
kets? 

3. Is it likely that wage and hour 
standards will serve as a new argu- 
ment either for raising prices still 
further or for not reducing prices? 

4. Will a coming 40-hour week tend 
actually to reduce individual worker 
income by resulting in the same 
hourly pay for fewer hours of work 

| each week? 

Replies received 
business leaders individual 
“small business men,” from execu- 
tives of trade associations and of 
organized labor, were published in 
the June 20 issue. Others received 
later are presented herewith: 


from national 


and 





National Association 


Of Food Chains 


Through its Executive Vice 
President, John A. Logan, 


answers: 
HESE brief answers are sent to 
you in reply te the question- 
naire: 

I—Government control of this 
type will require readjustments 
which will be disturbing during the 
transition period—will necessitate 
the adjustment of schedules, records, 
working arrangements. Further, 
such control will tend toward bu- 
reaucratic interference with possi- 
ble and even probable unfair and 
discriminatory interpretation and 
| application of regulations. It cer- 





‘The Dill M’f'g 


problem’ of doing business. 


II. —Yes. 

III.—Yes—at least in some indus- 
tries. 

Iv.—Yes. In addition it may tend 


to reduce the total productivity of 
the national economy with the re- 
sult of lower standards of living, 
temporarily at least, until technolo- 
gical advancement can fill in the 
gap. 





Co., 
Cleveland, O. 


Through its President, 
A. P. Williamson, 


answers: 


HILE basically we are in favor 

of a minimum wage provision 
of law, we have little confidence in 
the administration of any such pro- 
position under present conditions. 
We do not think that the 40-hour 
provision is good economics, or in 
the interest of the workers. 

We do believe that some floor 
under wages proper. We think, 
however, that 40 cents an hour as 
an ultimate object to the country 
would probably result in added con- 
centration of work in cities and 
higher costs and lower aggregate 
wages for labor, 


Roger W. Babson, 


President Babson Statistical 
Organization, Inc., 


answers: 

EPLYING to your inquiries will 

Say “yes” to the first two ques- 
tions. In the case of question three 
I believe that the wage and hour 
Standards will result in slightly in- 
creased prices. I am not certain 
enough to answer question four. 


1S 











1 ares underlying causes of the present depression are yet to 
be accurately fixed. Business and political spokesmen and 
the man in the street assign various causes. 


The American Institute ef Public Opinion, in its current poll, 
conducted among “ordinary Americans,” found that an average 
of three voters out of 10 blame President Roosevelt or some 


phase of New Deal policy for 


the present depression. But, on 


the other hand, 7 out of 10 voters singled out business, natural 
economic trends, bad distribution of income or some other cause. 


Senate Majority Leader Barkley (Dem.) charged in a cam- 
paign speech that American business “for more than two years 
has been in a large, whole-hearted, unconscious conspiracy” to 


deprive customers of cash. 


As The Question of the Week, The United States News asked 
business men, bankers, Government officials and Members of 


Congress this question: 


In your opinion is there, or is there not, ground for the 
charge that American business in recent months “conspired” 
to let recovery slip into depression? 


Answers received are presented herewith. 


A. P. Giannini 


San Francisco, Calif., Chairman of 
the Board, The Bank of America 
National Trust & Savings As- 
sociation, 


answers: 
e (By 
CANNOT speak for other classes 
of American business but for the 
Bank of America I can and do say 
that we bend every effort to pro- 
mote prosperity in both good times 
and bad. 

Right now we are cooperating with 
the Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration in taking applications for 
loans to small business, meanwhile 
extending direct credit wherever we 
can with due regard to safety of 
depositors’ funds.and the require- 
ments of bank examiners. 


Telegraph) 


We also have gone all the way in 
cooperating with the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration. with the re- 
sult that the Bank of America leads 
all banks of the nation in the vol- 
ume of FHA credit extended. 


Thomas N. Dysart 


St. Louis, Mo., President, St. 
Louis Chamber of Commerce, 


answers: 


| Business, Prices, and Income? 


DO not believe there is any justi- 
fication for the charge that 
business “has conspired to let the 
nation slip more deeply into depres- 
sion.” 

St. Louis is the seventh largest 
city in the United States. Here are 
located some of the largest indus- 
tries in the country, whose products 
are purchased and used the world 
over. I am in very close contact 
with the chief executives of these 
and most of the other business con- 
cerns of this city. Surely if such a 
conspiracy had been consummated 
some of these leaders would either 
have had a part in it or would have 
known about it. But not once has 
any such movement been discussed 
or even remotely referred to in 
mgetings of St. Louis business men. 

There has been no conspiracy; of 
that I am convinced. There has, 
however, been a curtailment in in- 


+ dividual businesses because of war 


clouds, swollen inventories due to 
the inflation scare in 1936-37 and 
especially the fear and uncertainty 
the unbal- 


over the future due to 

anced budget, the passage of drastic 

regulatory and tax bills and the 

threat of more in the future 
When you multiply fear in one 

business by similar fears in thou- 

sands of others throughout the 


country you have a situation which 
some people might construe to be a 
“conspiracy.” 





Eugene Meyer 


Publisher, The Washington Post; 
Former Governor, The Federal 
Reserve Board, 


answers: 


OU ask whether or not American 

| business has “conspired” in re- 

cent months to let the nation slip 
more deeply into depression. 


my opinion, there is not the 


In 





—Harris & Ewing 
EUGENE MEYER 








Slightest ground for any such charge. 
Business does not commit business 
| hari-kari as an emotional expres- 

Sion of the political front. Besides, 
| the proportions of the collapse of 
the past year are beyond the power 
of any group of business people to 
achieve. 











thing that affects a 








HOW MANY QUARTS IN A COW? 


If you really want to. know, Borden experts 
can tell you. It’s their business to study cows. 
They watch, check and record every single 


But they're not so much interested in quantity 
as quality. One of their biggest contributions 
has been the improved nutritional value of 
Borden’s through better feeding of dairy herds. 
Part of the price of milk goes to pay for the 
work of these experts. But the benefits, and 
they are many, far outweigh the small cost. 
The Borden Company. 
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cow’s milk production. 
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ORVAL W. ADAMS 





Travis Oliver 
Monroe, La., President, The 
Central Savings Bank & Trust Co., 


answers: 

r MY opinion the charge tha 
American business has in recent 

months “conspired” to permit the 


depre Slon to become more acute is 





absurd 

In some isolated instance: 1€1 
may have been an inclination on the 
part of a few individuals in this di- 
rection, but American business, as a 
whole, and as a class, is represented 
by men too broad-minded to think 
of such action 

American business, I think, is try- 
ing its utmost to survive and suc- 


ceed by good management and le- 


gitimate operations in spite of Gov- 





ernment interference and contro!: 
but I do not think, under present 
conditions, there is any incentive 
whatever for expansion or the em- 
ployment of additional labor 


Robert M. Hanes 


Winston-Salem, N. C., 
President, The Wachovia Bank & 
Trust Co., 


answers: 


(By Telegraph) 
USINESS men in North Carolina 
are making every possible effort 
to get every available piece of busi- 


ness and have been doing so con- 
Sistently over the years. There is 
no vestige of truth in any charge 
of conspiracy on the part of our 
business men to aid the depression 

There is nothing we wish more 
than a larger volume of business. 
Our industrial plants of al] sizes and 
kinds are well equipped and the 


Managements are interested only in 
keeping them operating to capacity 
for the benefit of their employees 
and owners. 
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IS IT TRUE, OR FALSE, THAT BUSINESS 
ITSELF IS TO BLAME FOR DEPRESSION? 


+ 


“Orval W. Adams 


Salt Lake City, Utah, President, 
American Bankers’ Association; 
Executive Vice President, 
Utah State National Bank, 


answers: 
(By Telegraph) 

YOVERNMENT and not business is 

responsible for the present de- 
pression. Sit-down strikes encour- 
aged by Government, the one-sided 
administration of the Wagner Act 
and the numerous other governmen- 
tal interferences with business, ac- 
count for the depression, not any 
voluntary act on the part of any 
business man. 

The charge that American busi- 
ness in recent months has conspired 
to let the nation slip more deeply 
into depression is a political alibi. 

To survive, business must be con- 


ducted on a profitable basis. In a 
period of depression, either short or 
long, many businesses fail. Such 


failures bring serious economie and 
financial losses to all of the people. 

No successful man or men ever 
deliberately planned their business 
lemise. Such a charge so un- 
hinkable and unreasonable as to 
refute itself. It is a political move, 
intended to shift responsibility from 
those who are rea!ly to blame for 
the depression to those who are suf- 
fering from the act of the former. 


t 1S 
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George H. Houston 
Philadelphia, Pa., President, The 
Baldwin Locomotive Works, 
Chairman, The Midvale Co., 


answers: 
pens asked for an expression of 
opinion whether American busi- 
ness has conspired to let the nation 
Slip more deeply into depression 
I have never seen any indications 
ot such conspiracy; in fact, I have 
every effort on the part of 
men to find ways and 
of continuing to do business 
in the face of very great difficulties. 


seen 
business 


means 


W. M. Massie 


Fort Worth, Texas, 
Vice President, Fort Worth 
National Bank, 


answers: 
MXHE charge that American busi- 
ness in recent months has “con- 
Spired” to det the nation slip more 
deeply into depression appears to 
me without foundation and in my 
opinion there no ground for a 
charge of this kind. It is unbeliev- 
able hink that American busi- 
ness could or would do anything 
that would be inimical to the wel- 
fare of the masses of the people, 
without such action being reflected 
into its own situation. 
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HOTEL STATLER Avoston: 
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TAKING THE C UEST-W0 RK 


OUT OF THE HOTEL BUSINESS 


There are 


two ways to find out what people want in the way 


of hotel service. One is to wait until they complain. The other 


is to dsr them 


These Statler 


innovations have come as a result of talking 


to people, studying their needs, then putting research to work 


to find the answers: 


* Beds Built for Sound Sleep 


* Sterilized, Wrapped Drinking Glasses 


* Certified Guest Room Lighting 


* Free Morning Newspaper 





{ST.LOUIS 250) 


j 


; 'Also Hotel Buffalo 
| Room rates begin ot prices shown 


* Hotel Service from the Guest's 
Point of View 


* Circulating Ice Water 


* Full Length Mirror In Every Room 






BUFFALO 300: | © gp 





$2.00 
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+ The Story of American Efficiency * 


RAVELING at six to twelve miles 


he stage-coacn travele! 


T 


1 England a century ago gota tnrill 





out of per 
ever before expe ced in 
C ) { ave a 

Traveling at 40 to 50 miles an hour 

stage-coach traveler of today 

pets a thrill out of the open road 

far superior to that enjoyed by the 
Englishman of 100 years ago 


to go so far 





ig con- 
ices travel- 
j Since the 
first common carrier motor service 
was begun in 1911, only a little more 

ury ago, the 





conve 





ts in pu 1 
over the highway. 








+ + 





han a quar 
motor bus has evolved as one of the 


is of travel, 





most luxurious meth 


boasting such comforts as air-con- 


ditioning, Sleeping 

reading lights and 
Typical of the fi 

ce Was ae velopm 





motor common-calyT! 





put his touring car 
Los Angeles to carry passengers at 
a five-cent fare 

The idea was carried to othe! 
and within a year “jitneys” appeared 
in many citie Soon the touring 
car was supplanted by crude buses, 
coach body 


elles 





usually a roughly 
on a truck ¢l 
The World War p 


er development of the motor bus in- 





riod saw a swilt- 


dustry but 
fined to sei 
fact, it wa 
that the m 
numbers to offer the 





bus appeared in large 
public a new 





method of cross-country trave) 

Those buses still had many of the 
earmarks of the first truck-like 
buses.. They top-heavy and 
broad-beamed, and riding in them 
Was something of an ordeal. 


THE ADVENT OF COMFORT 


By 1930 the consolidation of a 


were 


number of smaller bus lines enabled 
greater expenditure for better buses 
The newly formed 
bought fleets” of 
embodied many improvements such 


companies 


large buses which 


f 


as hot water heaters of an improved 








proved ventilation and inside parcel 
racks 

In recent years additional em- 
phasis has been placed on comfort 
The solid rubber, or high pressure 
pneumatic tires have been discarded 
for a low pressure balloon tire. Ad- 
justable seats with deep cushions 
have been devised. Improved springs 
were placed on the buses and riding 
qualities further improved by sup- 
porting the body on rubber cushions 

Buses now are equipped with ven- 
tilating devices and dangerous ex- 
haust heating is replaced by blower 
type hot water units 
Sleeper-coaches have been put i! 


developed 


On some lines 


op- 


ration and others have 
t buses 


Satisfactory air-conditioned 


The first 


trans-continental bus 





30 STORIES OF HOSPITALITY 
In the Smart 
East Fifties 
Opposite the W aldor}-Astoria 
@ Quiet dignity 
for your back- 
ground. Every 
measure of com- 
fort —- Spacious 
rooms, beauti- 
fully furnished— 
Plus convenience 
of location . . . Excellent 
restaurant and duplex cocktail 
lounge . . . air-conditioned. 
Single Rooms $4+$5 * Double $6-$7 
Suites from $8 
Special monthly and yearly rates 


Pyeverly 





William A. Buescher, Manager 
125 EAST 50th STREET « NEW YORK 











CRAWFORD NOTCH 


within the shadow of 


MT. WASHINGTON 


WHITE MOUNTAINS 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Discriminating people 
return each summer 
te the Crawtord House 
,; at Crawford Notch. 


| Up-to-date rooming 
space—the hest of food 
, —miste hy Boston 


Simphoeny plavers — 
a, Golf - Tennis - Swim. 
ming - Riding - Roat- 
AY ing - Hiking - no hay 
\ fever. Season June #- 
Oct 5 Rates with 
meals S6 a day and 
up. Booklet and diag- 
nosis of weekly rates- 
addrese: 
















Barron Hotel Co, 
Crawford Notch, 
N. &., 

Or ask Mr. Foster 
Travel Offices 








No. 23. The Motor Bus Transportation Industry 








1eaquie May ve quickly added. A 











> Season 


another tailment without 








100,000 











have been built with 


transmission and many other me- 
chanical factors to add to safety and 


f } naline 


ease of handling Braking 


ment has oeen improved, skidding 
accidents eliminated by the new type 
broken 


of tires, and danger from 
Lids 


ISS 


NETWORK OF SERVICE 


One new avenue of development in 
recent years has been the production 
of buses with engines in the rear. 
The building of buses with rear en- 
eines has enabled a better distribu- 
tion of pay loads and provided addi- 


tional passenger space 


All these improvements in motor 
buses have been attained without 
Buses 
produced ten years ago cost approxi- 
today the 
powerful, streamlined and ventilated 


increase in the cost of buses 


mately $300 per seat 


coaches can be bought for nearly a 


third less 


And while bus operators have de- 
voted a vast amount of effort to im- 
equipment; they have 
not neglected other phases of their 


proving thell 


By the publication of joint tariff. 





authorizing through fares and route 
yetween points throughout the 
United States and Canada, and the 
effecting of joint baggage arrange- 


ments between the various bus com- 
panies, it is now possible to buy a 
ticket at almost any point 
in the United States or Canada to 
any other point and check baggage 


tnrough 


+ The’ Record 


For the benefit of readers of The 
United States News who followed the 
record of important bills and resolu- 
tions during the last session, on The 
Congress Week page, there is pre- 
sented here a resume of the status 

legislation. The 
went to the White 
after Congress ad- 


f last-minute 


journed. ~Several score are yet to be 
Some of the more im- 


portant bills and dates of the Presi 

dent's approval follow 

Three billion doliars relief-recov- 
ery Federal spending-lending 
rrant and loan ill (H. J. Res 
679); June 21 

Fair labor Standards bill of 1938 

ibing minimum pay and 

1um hours (S 2475) 


awallting signature 





Civil Service extension to Presi 

dential postmasters, with f 

lure possibilities (H. R. 1531) 
awaiting signature. 


e 
bli 


Omnibus bill authorizing, not ap- 
propriati $37,104.350 for 56 
rivers and harbors, projects (H. 
R. 10298 June 20. ‘ 

Five-year program for flood con- 
trol, authorizing $3%5,000,000 for 
construction of 150 levees and 

and reservoir projects, 

10618) 





seawall: 
(H. R 
nature . 

Department of Agriculture annual 
appropriations, $760,000,000 '(H. 
R. 10238); June 17 

Final Deficiency appropriation bill, 
$250,000.000, including $400,- 
000,000 to finance wage-hour law 
and $36,000.000 to start naval ex- 
pansion H. R. 10851); 
awaiting signature 

New Copeland Act for tighter reg- 


awaiting Sig- 





program 


automatic 


equip- 


s removed by the use of safety 


offer the only public conveyance to 
the rest of the country; one author- 
itative estimate states that 10 per 
cent of the populaiion is dependent 
on motor bus service for outside con- 
nections. Commercial bus lines now 
cover approximately 400,000 miles of 
highway or nearly double the mile- 
age of the Class I steam railroads 

Because of the increased services 
offered, bus transport has found a 
steadily increasing patronage. Fares 
throughout the country have been 
reduced from 50 to 100 per cent in 
the past decade. 
CROSS-COUNTRY FARES LESS 

Fares generally are based on the 
principle of reducing the cost per 
mile in proportion to the distance 
traveled. For example, the cost per 
mile for a bus ticket from New York 
to Denver is less than the cost per 
mile of a bus ticket from New York 
to Chicago, and the per mile cost of 
a bus ticket from New York to Los 
Angeles is less than the per mile 
cost of a bus ticket from Chicago to 
Los Angeles 

Since 1928 the fare between Los 
Angeles and New York has been re- 
duced from $71.75 to $38.25; the fare 
from Los Angeles to Chicago has 
been cut from $52,75 to $33.50 and 
the fare from Chicago to New York 
has been reduced from $23 to $12.95 
These reductions are typical of those 
which have been made all over the 
United States 

Today there are nearly two and one- 
half times as many city and country 
bus passengers as there were ten 


of Last-Minute 


ulation of foods, drugs and 
therapeutic devices (S. 5); 
awaiting signature. 

First general revision of the Fed- 
eral bankruptcy law since 1898, 
(H. R. 8046); June 23. 

Creation of Water Pollution Con- 
trol Division in Public Health 
Service, annual appropriations 
and distribution of grants and 
loans to State (H. R. 2711); 
awaiting signature. 

Consolidation of Federal regula- 
tion over civil aviation in a Civil 
Aeronautics Authority (S. 3845); 
June 23. 

Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion regulation of over-the 
counter trading, setting up ma- 
chinery for control of brokers 
and dealers (S. 3255); awaiting 
signature. 

Federal control program, fixing 
1939 wheat acreage at not less 
than 55 million acres; June 20. 

Federal prohibition against inter- 
State transportation of strike- 
breakers (S. 2403); awaiting 
Signature. 

Merchant marine policy bill, medi- 
ation board for voluntary sub- 
mission of labor disputes in ship- 
ping industry, Federal mortgage 
insurance for ship construction, 
etc. (H. R. 10315@; June 23. 

Amendment of administrative pro- 
visions of 1930 Tariff Act (H. R. 
8099); awaiting signature. 

Authorization of $500,000 for joint 
investigation of monopoly (S. 
J. Res. 300); June 16. 

Floor stock tax 25 cents a gallon 
on liquors except brandies (Pub 
Res. 114); June 16. 

Two year extension of 312 per 
cent ‘interest, land bank loans | 








i 

LESS EXPENSIVE, MORE EFFICIENT TRAVEL; 

, , 

THE BUS INDUSTRY'S TEN YEAR RECORD 

‘ 
Coprricut, 1938, ry THe Unirep Spates News Puriisnine ¢ 
run was not made until 1928. Today through to destination years ago. In 1937 three and a half 
such buses are commonplace Also, the routes served by bus com- billion passengers wert ‘ 

New metal alloys have been used panies have been greatly extended bringing in a total revenue of nearly 
to build buses which are strongel A bus map of the United States half a billion dollars is is a total 
and the old steel-wood closely resembles a2 road map In of receipts only sl under that 
tvpes in use a decade ago Buses thousands of communities the buses of the electric lines, including ir- 
yy in é é ag ses 


face, elevated and subway service, 


last year and it is a larger total 

than the passenger revenues of the 

steam railroads 

CITY BUSINESS EXPANDING 
Development of city motor bus 


services has paralleied the develop- 
ment of the cross-country bus routes 





The latest available figures show 
that 22 per cent of all me itan 
passenger traffic is car buses 





Since 1928 the number of munici- 
depending exclusively on 
transport has nearly 


palities 
motor bus 
tripled 

Even greater improvements in bus 
service are envisioned for the future 
The bus operators have one great 
advantage; eventually they are able 
to incorporate in buses the improve 
ments which are developed for the 
passenger automobile 

Summarizing the advantages of the 
motor bus, an official of one of the 
largest inter-city bus services says 

“Convenience is a very important 
factor in commercial travel The 
motor bus follows the highways into 
the principat part of town. It stops 
at a signal of an uplifted hand to 
receive a passenge! In city o1 
country, the motor bus is a conven 
ence because of its essential char- 
acteristic, flexibility 

“Closely related to this advantage 
is another which might be termed 
mobility. The units of bus trans- 
portation may be easily formed for 
transportation demands Equip- 
ment may be easily assembled to 
meet the requirements of the day, 


Legislation + 


(Pub. Law 643) 
rode veto June 16 

War Department “educational” or- 
ders, special munitions manu- 
facture to make plants familiar 
with production for emergency 
(Pub. Law 639); June 16. 

Authorized Army Air Corps en-- 
listed strength increased to 
21,000 (Pub. Law 588); June 11, 

War Department annual appropri- 
ations, military and non-mili- 
tary (Public Laws 590-591); 
June 11 

Commodity Credit Corporation 
loans at 3!% per cent to certain 
producers of farm commodities 
S. 2878); June 20. 

Sailors discharged for misrepre- 
senting age, particularly apply- 
ing to Spanish-American War, 
Philippine insurrection and 
Boxer uprising restored to 
Status of honorably discharged 
Sailors; June 23. 


Congress over- 


VETOES: 


Two pension bills were vetoed by 
the President June 20 One 
would have liberalized require- 
ments for pensions for total and 
permanent disabilities of World 
War veterans, not attributable 
to Government service, at a cost 
to the Government of $5,182,000 
the first year. The other would 
have given veterans of the War 
with Spain additional reim- 
bursement, at an estimated- 
lump-sum cost of $6,000,000, if 
they had been held in the 


Philippines after peace was 
signed. 
A 5-year fisheries construction 


program (H. R. 10650); vetoed, 
June 24. 








by Barney Oldfield also show 17% less wear 
on pistons, 25% less bearing wear 


— Cities Service Oil Co. engineers 
discovered and developed the New Cities 
Service Motor Oil, they knew they had pro- 
duced a superior lubricant. Laboratory tests 
showed the new oil to have endurance, wear re- 
sistance and low consumption beyond other oils 
in its class. 

Then followed practical road tests, gruelling 


A dozen 


runs supervised by Barney Oldfield. 


® 
CITIES 


Radio Concerts 
every Friday, 
8 P.M., £.DS.T., 
WEAF and 
44 associated 
NBC Stations. 
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How Long Would It Take You 
To Build a Lamp Bulb? 


O MAKE it by hand —to dig the sand and 
y pies the glass; to blow and etch the bulb. 
To mine the tungsten, hammer it into a ductile 
wire, draw it finer than a human hair, coil it 


into a filament. To produce the sheet brass and 


Even after all the parts were made, it would 


take vou hours to assemble them and evacuate 


the bulb by hand. And yet, in less than 15 minutes, 


the average American workman can earn enough to 
buy a MAZDA lamp. How can this be possible? 
It is possible for the same reason that vou can, 

is 


today, buv hundreds of other manufactured 


products that would be unobtainable if made 


G-E research and engineering have saved the public from ten to one hundred dollars 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


1938—-OUR SIXTIETH YEAR OF ELECTRICAL PROGRESS~-1938 

















reasonable investment 





enlargement of service without de- transportation advantage.’ 


Mile Test Shows 


IOZSAVING 
ON OIL! 


Tests Conducted on New Cities Service Motor Oil 


tae 


different makes of cars were kept going night 
and day... over 100,000 miles! 


down, checked, examined; the oil was measured, 
In rigorous competition with leading 
brands in the same price field, the New Cities 
Service Motor Oil came out on top! 

‘Here are the results—facts that confirm the 
story of “Triple Economy”, In exhaustive tests 
the new oil showed an average 10% saving on 
consumption, 17% saving on piston wear and 
The New Cities 


Service Motor Oil is setting new standards of 


25% saving on bearing wear. 


eficiency and economy—at no increase in price! 
Ask for it at your nearest Cities Service dealer's. 
You'll agree it's a great motor oil—serves you 
better—saves you money! 


OILS AND GASOLENES 


Modern machinery, driven by elec- 
tricity, has made it possible to turn out millions 
of products at low cost. If made by hand, few 
their cost would be prohibi- 


tive. But because these products are made by 





machinery, millions of people can buy them, 
and so thousands of new jobs have been created. 
That is why there are 8 million factory jobs 
today, whereas fifty years ago there were only 


General Electric; by constantly making elec- 
tricity more useful, is helping you obtain the 
products you want at low cost 


create thousands of new jobs at higher wages. 
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The Minimum Wage: 
Higher Level Sought 





Industries make plans to fix 
wage floors higher than new mini- 


mum. 
How the new wage controls are 





expected to work. 








ROSPECT that a number of important indus- 
tries will act voluntarily—just as soon as the 
law permits—to establish minimum wages above 
the new wage floor of 25 cents an hour, is at- 
tracting much attention. 

When NRA started to function, the textile in- 
dustry was the first to submit a code. That in- 
dustry now is reported to be interested in lead- 
ing the way with a wage agreement above the 
25 cent minimum. The garment trades, the boot 
and shoe industry, the wool industry and some 
others are described by officials as exploring the 
ground for agreements. 

The fact that the new wage and hour control 
law will not become effective until October offers 
plenty of time to work out voluntary wage agree- 
ments which later can be approved by the in- 
dustry committees in order to take on the force 
of law. 


Some people wonder why any industry would 


want to set a minimum wage higher than the 
law requires. 


DEFENSE AGAINST “CHISELERS” 


The answer is given in part by some of the ex- 
periences the Government is noting in its ad- 
ministration of the Walsh-Healey Act, establish- 
ing labor standards for firms filling Government 
orders for materials. 

In one recent case the Government asked for 
bids on paper. One firm, needing business badly, 
induced its employes to agree to accept a pay cut 
of 15 per cent to enable the company to shade 
its bid. Other firms learned of this move and 
began to ask their employes to accept a 20 per 
cent cut, that a lower bid might be made. 

This experience is described as “increasingly 
frequent” as the depression is prolonged and 
competition for business becomes more keen. 

The tendency is for wage rates to break down 
at some points with business going to the com- 
panies that do the cutting. Concerns that have 
wage agreements with unions, or that object to 
wage competition, find that they are losing busi- 
ness to the unorganized companies or to those 
that can induce their workers to accept cuts as 
an alternative to loss of jobs. 


HIGHER WAGE CONTROLS 

Out of that situation comes a demand from the 
concerns maintaining wage scales that their com- 
petitors be required to meet at least some mini- 
mum standard. 

Now that the country has a law that soon will 
provide machinery through which any industry 
in' interstate commerce can operate to fix mini- 
mum wage rates up to 40 cents an hour, Govern- 
ment officials look for a rather wide demand 
among employer groups for wage controls above 
the minimum. 

Some industries that have been paying well 
above 40 cents an hour and which now find that 
individual concerns are sbreaking through that 
level under the stress of competition for business, 
will be interested in fixing a floor at that level. 
Other industries, like textiles, will be interested in 
the chance to narrow differentials between the 
North and South, or to keep individual concerns 
from breaking what has been a voluntary mini- 
mum wage level. 

While there is to be no attempt to rush in- 
dustries into pushing their wage floors higher, 
neither is there to be any official brake on in- 
dustries that may want in the next few months 
to move faster than the law requires. 
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The Voice 
of Government 


RICHARD C. PATTERSON, JR., Assistant Sec- 
retary of Commerce: Viewing business conditions 
realistically, there can be no doubt that the rela- 
tionship between Government and Business is now 
a matter of vital importance. The fears and un- 
certainties expressed by business executives con- 
cerning developments in this field have become 
artificial barriers in the path of recovery. Why 
artificial? Because they are largely man-made; 
frequently emotional, rather than logical; based 
on speculation of what may happen in the future. 

The proper function of democratic government 
is to preserve the conditions under which mar- 
kets can operate fairly and freely by preventing 
fraud, by outlawing any and all kinds of manipu- 
lation and by preserving genuinely competitive 
conditions. 

As a Satisfactory means of self-regulation, free 
-gompetition has become less effective. Even to- 
day with all the opposition to further Govern- 
ment regulation, many business executives favor 
legislation which protects them from the compe- 
tition of the so-called “chiseler.” Too often the 
progressive, ethical business man has been forced 
by unscrupulous competitors to adopt policies 
detrimental to his employes, his industry and 
the whole community. 

Congress has just passed a wage and hour bill. 
The regulatory measures of this bill do not regi- 
ment business. They serve as standards to pro- 
tect the higher plane on which competitien may 
freely operate. Legislation of this kind is one 
of the traffic rules that modern business needs. 
Its purpose is to raise the plane of competition 
to conform with the practices of the better rather 
than the worst employers. 

(From an address before the National Retail 
Credit Association, Pittsburgh, June 22.) 
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Leo T. Crowley 


Jesse H. Jones 


Marriner S. Eccles 


— ? 


Henry Morgenthau, Jr. 
~—Harris & Ewing 


A “LIFELINE” FROM FEDERAL GOVERNMENT TO SMALL BUSINESS 


N RESPONSE to the President’s desire for uniform bank examina- 
tions, leading official “money men” have worked out a unanimous 
policy designed to liberalize banking policy to provide financial aid to 
small business organizations now available only to the larger corpora- 


tions, 


Among those taking part in the program; FDIC Chairman Leo 
T. Crowley; RFC Chairman Jesse H. Jones; the Chairman of the Board 
of Governors of the Federal Reserve System, Marriner S. Eccles, and 
the Secretary of the Treasury, Henry Morgenthau, Jr. 





WOCPSGGILI8 HELPING THE BANKS TO SET FREE 
THEIR IDLE RESOURCES TO AID RECOVERY 


HE key to full business recovery, most every- * 


one now seems agreed, lies in finding a 
formula that will get more work out of this 
country’s vast money supply. 

Search for that formula has been going on for 
the last five years. This search has taken a va- 
riety of directions. At times the searchers have 
thought that they would be rewarded by success. 
But each time their hopes have been shattered. 

Now a new line is being taken in the search 
and, once again, hopes are raised. 

The underlying fact is that, by one means or 
another, the Government has been able to build 
up this country’s money supply to a near record 
level, above thirty-two billion dollars. This sup- 
ply includes currency and checking accounts. 

Government, on the record, thus has demon- 
strated an ability to provide an ample supply of 
money for all needs, The present supply is about 
five billions larger than in 1929. 

But the Government has not been able to get 
the volume of work out of this larger supply 
of money that was given by the much smaller 
supply available in 1929. 

If the Government could demonstrate both an 
ability to create a large supply of money and an 
ability to get that money to work as hard as 
money has worked in the past, then, the Gov- 
ernment’s economists say, there would exist a 
real formula for prolonged prosperity. 

The new tack, now to be undertaken, repre- 
sents a further effort to devise the formula that 
can produce prosperity. 


A number of reasons 

EFFORTS TO FORCE *¢ offered to explain 

why former attempts to 

OUT IDLE MONEY get this money supply to 
work harder have not succeeded fully. 

One is that the Government has interfered. 
But now administration of the Securities and 
Exchange Act is modified in a way to make fi- 
nancing by large corporations less difficult. And 
the tax on gains that come from capital invest- 
ment is modified to meet objections. 

There is the second explanation of the unwill- 
ingness of industry to borrow because where in- 
dustry is successful it usually possesses enough 
money of its own to finance expansion and, 
where not successful, any loans would be dan- 
gerous. But Government now has perfected 
machinery which enables its own agencies to 
borrow and spend on a large scale when private 
industry is not borrowing and spending. 

The third explanation concerning the failure 
of the country’s money supply to work hard is 
that Government rules and regulations have 
hampered the banks, which hold these money 
supplies, from functioning as they might func- 
tion to make loans and investments, 

Here is the point at which the new attacks are 
being made. 

As many as three, and even four, agencies of 
the Federal and State Governments now exam- 
ine the loans and investments of banks and each 
has its rules. 

These rules, Marriner S. Eccles, chairman of 
the Federal Reserve Board, became convinced, 
are preventing this nation’s banking system from 
fulfilling its function of providing a reservoir 
of funds for use by legitimate business, both on 
a short term and longer term basis. Instead they 
have become mere storehouses for money. 


FAILURE OF FORMER 





This thesis of Mr. Eccles was bulwarked by 
a growing number of complaints on the part of 
business men that, in spite of the huge supplies 
of money in the banks and the low prevailing 
rates of interest, they were unable to borrow 
money because bankers were fearful of how 
Government examiners would class the loans. 


NEW BANKING RULES Now the rules govern- 


TO MAKE IT EASIER i" bank lending and in- 
vestment are to be modi- 


TO BORROW MONEY fied as soon as President 
Roosevelt accepts an agreement reached by the 
Comptroller of the Currency, the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corporation and the Federal 
Reserve Board. 

The new rules are designed to open banks to 
borrowers who previously had difficulty in bor- 
rowing and to provide bankers with opportuni- 
ties to make types of loans not previously per- 
mitted. 

Demands of American business at this stage 





A new attempt to induce money to 
work harder. Changed rules for bank- 
ing. 

How new credit reservoirs may now 
gradually open for local business men. 











largely are for new working capital rather than 
for 90-day loans with which to finance the pro- 
duction of goods for which they have orders. 
Big business has had access to working capital 
through the investment banking system, but 
that system is not geared to provide sums less 
than a million dollars. Deposit banks have been 
barred from making loans of this type by rules 
requiring that investments must be in securities 
that are readily marketable and that have public 
distribution. Investment affiliates of banks, 
which once could make these loans, no longer 
are permitted. 

The coming new bank rules are designed to 
meet that situation. 

These rules are understood to permit banks to 
buy bonds or note issues of local industries 
which mature in not more than 10 years and 
which call for repayment of three-quarters of the 
principal amount of the loan by the end of that 
time. On that basis the small local industry with 
an established record of earnings could borrow 
the amount that it might need, whether $10,000 
or $250,000, and then take more than 10 years to 
pay off the loan, 

A further modification provides that invest- 
ments of this type can be issued by an estab- 
lished firm able to service them, but does not re- 
quire that the bonds or notes be readily market- 
able or that they have public distribution. 

Great importance, particularly in a period of 
rising business, is attached to these modifica- 
tions of existing rules that govern bank invest- 
ment. 

The expectatior is that small business may 
now find a source of working capital and that 
bankers themselves may find a new outlet for 
money that will permit them to increase earn- 
ings and to justify their operation. If there are 
sound business enterprises that do need capital 
there now is the prospect that their needs can 


+ 








be met by the banking system out of its huge 
money supply. 


LIFTING PRESSURE At the same time, Gov- 


ON SOME LOANS THE *™™ment agencies are pre- 
pared to ease the pres- 
BANKS HAVE MADE 


sure on existing bank 
loans. 


Under existing rules, bank examiners must 
class loans as “good,” or “slow,” or “doubtful” 
or a “loss.” They also must carry high-grade 
bonds at market prices. The proposal is to end 
the existing classifications of loans and to re- 
place them with numbers. Loans that might be 
slow in paying off under old rules would remain 
in the first classification if they were regarded 
as sound, Higher grade bonds would be carried 
on bank books at cost rather than market. 

By these changes, officials assert, the Govern- 
ment will ease what now is a growing pressure 
on individual banks to force the repayment of 
loans to meet the demands of bank examiners. 
This will mean avoidance of new pressure for 
liquidation during the present period of defla- 
tion. 

Most importance, however, attaches to changes 
in the rules that will permit banks to buy the 
bonds or notes of local industries. 

But there is a wide difference of opinion over 
the probable early effect of this change. 

Most of the Government’s economists say 
that, at the present rate of business operations, 
few well established business enterprises will 
want to borrow, even if able to borrow. Rather 
their present objective is to pay off existing 
loans and to contract operations. 

The result is that the changed banking regula- 
tions are not regarded within the Government 
as a self-starter for prosperity. 

The prospect is, however, that once recovery 
gets started, business men will find a growing 
need for new capital and will discover that their 
local banks are equipped to supply that need 
where previously they were not equipped. 


SOME GOVERNMENT Among the White 
House advisers are men 


ECONOMISTS DOUBT “agua as ere 
who dou whether a 
THE NEW FORMULA loosening of restrictions 


that now govern bank lending will produce the 
prosperity formula that will provide hard and 
steady work for the country’s vast supply of 
idling dollars. 

These advisers even doubt if the present com- 
bination of steps taken by the Government to 
put these dollars to work will succeed fully. 

To them it looks like the solution will be to 
call for some kind of positive direction of in- 
vestment of money under the firm control of the 
Government. As yet there are few signs that 
President Roosevelt is prepared to go farther 
than the changed banking rules and the new 
spending program now provide. 

More radical steps in the field of finance, if 
any are to be taken at the instance of the White 
House, will wait on a test of the policies that 
now have been approved by Congress and by 
Govefnment administrative agencies. 

Much hope attaches to present evidence that 
the bottom of the present depression is being 
reached and that an upturn is near at hand. 
Much depends on the vigor and the extent of 
that upturn in the determination of future Gov- 


ernment policies. 
OweEN L. Scorrt. 
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A Buying Revival: 
Sign of Recovery? 





Depression bottom plumbed. 
Orders produce cheer in busi- 
ness. The meaning of improve- 


ment signs. 











STEADILY growing number of signs point to 

the prospect that the bottom of the present 

depression is being reached and that the next 
move will be upward. 

Essentially, these signs add up to the fact 
the goods have been used faster than they 
have been produced over a period of nearly eight 
months. New buying finally is being forced. 

Since orders are the lifeblood of industry their 
reappearance lends cheer. 

In the highly-important steel industry new 
buying has appeared from a wide variety of 
sources. The automobile industry is among these 
buyers. The volume of orders has caused a rise 
in production volume to more than 28 per cent 
of capacity. 

Price concessions are accompanying new orders 
in the steel industry. A general downward price 
revision in this industry would be considered by 
Government economists highly constructive. 

Demand is causing a rather sharp rise in the 
price of steel scrap. 


OPTIMISTIC TRENDS 


At the same time the automobile industry re- 
ports buying of new cars at a level slightly above 
expectations. The used-car market, however, is 
Still badly depressed. New car inventories are 
being reduced steadily. 

A better volume of orders is showing up like- 
wise in the textile industry. The same is true of 
the clothing industry and of other industries 
supplying consumer goods. This grows out of the 
fact that production has consistently run under 
consumption for several months. The Depart- 
ment of Commerce reports that in May the in- 
ventories of wholesalers were down more than 
14 per cent compared with a year ago. 

The Government’s business forecasters have 
looked all along for inventory buying to call the 
turn on the depression. They are convinced that 
the turn definitely is close at hand. 

The stock market is reflecting the late de- 
velopments. 

When stock prices are rising the sentiment of 
all business men is affected. For that reason 
much importance is attached to the turn that 
has come in trading. 

But there are other favorable factors as well. 

Government spending is to increase steadily, 
if slowly, over the months just ahead. This can 
help push along any normal trend toward recov- 
ery, inasmuch as orders for which the Govern- 
ment is paying, or dollars distributed in the form 
of Government subsidies, have just as much ef- 
fect on business volume as any other orders or 
dollars. 

Then a slight pick-up in business volume will 
enable the railroads to meet the most acute of 
their financial problems. This same increase 
is releasing pressure on many commodity prices, 


BIG PUSH IN SPRING 


In other words any upturn can be cumulative 
in its effect just as a downturn can be cumula- 
tive. Once the rise starts, according to the view 
of Government planners, the important thing is 
to keep it going. 

Recovery at this stage, however, is expected by 
these planners and forecasters to be slow and 
somewhat irregular over the remainder of this 
year. They will be pleased if the end of the year 
finds the index of industrial production between 
80 and 90. 

Planning is on the basis of a big push next 
March or April when spending by the Govern- 
ment will be approaching a peak and when 
seasonal forces will be operating. Lower auto- 
mobile and steel prices would help along at that 
stage. 





TITLE REGISTERED U. S. PATENT OFFICE 


The Vorce 
of Business 


JAMES W. HOOK, President, the New England 
Council: There is no better way to express the 
economics of business operation than by showing 
what happens to the nation’s sales dollar. 
Wherever it is done, it pulverizes the theory 
that purchasing power can be increased by cur- 
tailment of production; it shows how taxes and 
government extravagance reduce the level of real 
wages; it exposes the fallacy of attempts to in- 
crease the real wage level without simultaneous 
increasing of production per worker; it shows the 
need for paying stockholders liberally for use 
of their investment in business; it shows the 
need for increasing the worker incomes just as 
fast as their skill and output justify; it shows 
the great importance of good operating tech- 
nique in the plant and good management, and 
finally, it shows that there is e definite limit to 
the amount of money that is available in any 
business for distribution to employes if the busi- 
ness is to remain alive... . 

There is positively no substitute for hard work 
and thrift as the one best road to independence 
and happiness. Subversive elements in our popu- 
lation, desirous of leading us into chaos for 
selfish purposes, try to create doubt in people’s 
minds about this tried and true doctrine 

We've got to return to it with the order of old 
or run the risk of spending ourselves into a 
situation where confidence in our institutions will 
falter and national discipline at the hand of a 
dictator be thrust upon us. 

(From an address at Woodstock, Vt., June 24.) 
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WWanmsqratzzae How the FDIC Supervises Nation's Banks 


UST what rules do Federal bank 
examining agencies lay down t 


govern bank lending and invest- 
ment? 

The answer, as far as the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation 1s 


provided on June 
22 when Leo T. Crowley, chairman 
made public the report covering 
operations of the Corporation dur- 
ing 1937. The whole subject of 
Federal bank examination policies 
is scheduled for revision in the near 


concerned, was 





More than 98 per cent of 
the fifty million bank deposi- 
tors in the United States are 
protected by the deposit in- 


the FDIC. The accompany- 
ing article gives FDIC’s re- 
port on its operation last year 
and its prescription for suc- | 
cessful bank investment. | 








future in accordance with policies 
outlined in a special report 
made to the President by a commit- 
tee headed by Secretary Morgen- 
thau. (See Page 14.) 
Some of the highlights 


just 


of FDIC 





DIVIDEND NOTICE _ 


—_ 








PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC CO. 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 
Common Stock Dividend No. 90 


A cash dividend declared by the Board 
of Directors on June 1, 1938, for the 
quarter ending June 30, 1938, equal to 
2% of its par value, will be paid upon 
the Common Capital Stock of this Com 
pany by check on July 15, 1938, to 
shareholders of record at the close of 
business on June 30, 1938. The Transfer 
Books will not be closed. 


D.H. Poors, Secretary-Treaswrer 


San Francisco, California 








requirements 
to + 





surance system directed by |, 


as outlined 
port, are the following 

Examiners are ucted to criti- 
ize a loan because of lack of credit 
information regarding the borrower, 
because the loan is made for specu- 
lative purposes involving undue risk 
of loss, because the loan represents 
an over-extension of credit or undue 
concentration for the bank in a 
single line, because the loan involves 
improper assumption of manage- | 
ment risks by the bank, or because 
the loan is illegal. 


" 
“BALANCE” REQUIRED 

Examiners are also instructed to 
criticize any loan upon which a loss 
appears probable and any loan in 
which a loss has actually been sus- 
tained by the bank but not charged 
off. Instructions are given to com- 
ment also upon an undue concen- 
tration of loans by types and ma- 
turities tending to produce a lack of 
balance among the assets of the 
bank.” 

The FDIC 
ommendations regarding bank in- 
vestment programs, declaring that 
“individual banks should apply the 
principle diversification the | 
total the bank rather than 


to the account alone 


instt 


also set forth its rec- 


of to 
assets of 
securities 
Securities should not be pur- 
chased with the intention of selling 
at a profit,” the FDIC added. “De 
velopment in the securities market 
during 1937 have demonstrated the 
soundness of the corporation's oppo- 
sition to trading.” 
HOLDING COMPANY OPPOSED 
The report also criticized bank 
holding companies. Legislation to 











CANADIAN GOLD MINES 


Latest Map and Analysis of the 


MALARTIC 
GOLD AREA 


forwarded upon request. 
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Copyright 1938, American Credit Indemnity Cc 


ofN.Y. WI6RR 


Your Eyes Blinded 
~Your Hands Tied 


Your receivables add up to an imposing total -- on paper. If 


you rely blindly on these figures, your optimism may prove costly. 


If you are over-anxious about them, fear ties your hands -- you 


cannot grasp additional sales opportunities. 


Keen executives want to know the real value of their receiv- 


ables at all times. The way to do it is to cover all accounts with 


American Credit Insurance 


General coverage affords positive protection against unex- 
pected credit losses as long as goods are shipped under the terms 
of the policy. When debtors default, you are reimbursed 
promptly. Delinquencies, as well as insolvencies and ‘77-B"’ 
cases, are liquidated. Thus, capital is not only kept safe, but 
working, turning, and earning money, as well. 


Many Manufacturers and Jobbers find the “American” C-F 
policy a most effective instrument for handling slow-pay custom- 


ers with finesse. Any ‘‘American” representative will gladly 


tell you about the exact policy to cover your specific needs. ° 


AMERICAN CREDIT INDEMNITY CO.- 


of New York , ° : 


Chamber of Commerce Building 
Offices 


in all principal cities of United States 


J. F. McFadden, President 
St. Louis, Mo. 


and Canada 


in the re- + 











LEGISLATIVE FORECAST 


Chairman Steagall, of the House 
Banking Committee, says he _ will 
sponsor liberalized banking legisla- 


tion at the next session of Congress 
in order to remove fears stil: held by 
the banks and the public. 





regulate such companies was intro- 
duced in the last Congress. 








“The holding company device,” 
was pointed out facilitates self- 
dealing and concentration of risk 


through the hazard of failure of 
important groups. Difficulties of 
examination multiply with the 






growth of banking organizations 
controlled by single interests.” 
Deposits of all commercial banks 
last year were reported to average 
$49,100,000,000, of which $47,600,000,- 
000 was in insured banks. Although 





there was a $2,000,000,000 drop in 
deposits from the beginning to the 
close of the year the average for 
1937 was higher than in 1936 

In the insured banks, FDIC 


Surance covered deposits 





approximately $21,000,000,000. Of 
fifty million depositors, more than | 
98 per cent were fully covered by: | 
insurance. 
The Corporation protected the 


funds of 130,000 deposits in 75 in- 
solvent banks last year, either by 
paying them off or by making loans 


to help sound insured institutions 


absorb the insolvent banks. 
DEPOSITORS PAID | 

Total deposits of these banks | 
were $33,000,000, of which 98 per | 


were made available promptly 
From the beginning 
of deposit insurance until the end 
of 1937 the accounts of 277,000 de- 
positors in 178 insolvent banks have 


cent 
to depositors 


been protected either wholly or in 
part by the FDIC. 

Other highlights of the report 
included 

Desnite the decline in security 


Mr. Hamilton's Call 
For a Coalition To 
Combat New Deal. 








| 

[Continued From Page 7.] | 

of procrastination, another huge | 

spending pr« m and more credit | 
inflation. There was the admission 


of a bankrupt statesmanship. 

But perhaps President and his 
advisers more concerned about 
winning this year’s election and re- 
taining their personal power than 
they are about the plight of the peo- 
ple of this country 

I say that advisedly because you 
cannot find a reputable economist 
who believes that pending and 
credit inflation is the answer to our 
difficulties I say that because the 
Roosevelt Administration has 
ample evidence that proposes to 
use the new relief and public works 


+h 
Uil¢ 


are 









given 


money for political purposes. The | 
Admininistration leaders in. House | 
and Senate repeatedly beat down 


every proposal to punish those who 
would use relief funds to play poli- 
tics with human misery. The real 
purpose of the New Dealers is not to 
prime the pump of recovery—it is 


to prime the polls this Fall. It will 
succeed no more than it did in 
Iowa. 


The future welfare of the South, 
as well as the entire country, de- 
pends on getting rid of the New 
Deal and its spoilsmen as fast as we 
can. It depends on a restoration of 
free enterprise in this country. 
Only in that way can the millions 
of jobless be returned to productive 
work. Only in that way car the na- 
tional income and wealth be in- 
creased. Only in that way can the 
demand for cotton and cotton goods 
be raised to a point where the cot- 
ton planter can get a fair price for a 
full crop. What is good for the 
South cannot be bad for the nation. 

I say to you, gravely and without 
partisan feeling, that unless an end 

put New Deal policies, the 
economic and social problems of the 
South will aggravated as 


to 


} 1 become so 
almost to defy a satisfactory solu- 


tion. i 


+ 


prices last year, the market value 
of bank investments in December 
was equal to the book value. 

Although the FDIC urges net 
sound capital equal to at least 10 
per cent of liabilities, about 15 per 
cent of the insured banks which are 
not members of the Federal Reserve 
System failed to meet this require- 
ment in 1937. 


39 BANKS CRITICIZED 

Thirty-nine banks were cited to 
supervisory authorities during the 
year as @ consequence of unsound 
or illegal activities. Operations 
with insufficient capital, lax collec- 
tion policies and poor management 
were the most prevalent practices 
for which banks were cited. 

A total of 11.6 per cent of the 
banks not members of the Federal 
Reserve System are operated with 
poor or unsatisfactory management. 

Net current earnings of the in- 
sured commercial banks totaled 
$471,000,000, or the equivalent of a 
7.4 per cent return on their capital 
account. 

* 2 2 


REP. STEAGALL’S PLAN 

Another viewpoint on the banking 
problem was provided by Rep. Henry 
B. Steagall (Dem.), of Alabama, June 
23 when he suggested a three-point 
program for the next Congress to 
“liberalize” banking laws and “re- 
store general confidence.” Mr. Stea- 
gall, as chairman of the House Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee, will 


sponsor the following program: 

Authorization of FDIC insurance 
of individual accounts up to $10,000 
instead of the present limit of $5,000. 

Legislation to restore to banks gen- 
erally their proper “lending function, 
possibly through revision of reserve 
requirements.” 

Simplification of bank examina- 
tions and control so as to end “petty 
quarrels that have arisen over pro- 
cedure.” 

: & @ 
SECURITIES REGISTRATIONS 

From the SEC on June 22 came 
the report that registration of new 
securities effective in May, totaled 
$93,634,000 as compared with $96,- 
931,000 for the preceding month, a 
five-year low for any April. Regis- 


trations in May, 1937, totaled $186,--| 


854,000 or twice the total for the 
same month this year. 

SEC’s analysis of the May regis- 
trations shows that of the $93,634,- 
000 total about $8,358,000 was solely 
for reserve against conversion of 
other securities. Thus only $85,276,- 
000 of registered securities actually 
were available for issue for cash or 
for other considerations. 


End to the Litigation 


In Mellon Tax Case 
— years of litigation involving 

the Federal Government’s claim 
for more than $3,000,000 in additional 
1931 income taxes from the estate 
of the late Andrew W. Mellon, former 
Secretary of the Treasury, was ended 
June 21 when the claim was settled 
for approximately $668,000. 

A decision of the Board 


| Appeals last December held that the 


deficiency of the Mellon’ estate 
amounted to $403,053, so that only 
about $83,000 was added as a result 
of the settlement. The rest of the 
payment was for interest 

During the litigation 
Secretary of the Treasury 


the former 


was | 





of Tax 





cleared of charges that he had at- 
tempted to defraud the Government 
in drawing up his income tax re- 
turns for 1931 at a time when, as 
Secretary of the Treasury, he was 
the nation’s chief tax collector. 


Manufacturers’ sales representative, 
Los Angeles, covering Southern Cali- 
fornia and portions of Arizona, in busi- 
ness continuously for fifteen years, 
wishes to correspond with manufac- 
turer desiring representation. Address: 
Box 14, The United States News, 2201 


J 
Gurnw Nrxon. M Street, Washington, D. C 
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1s indispensable to those comforts 
we call “American” 


HE world - traveler appreciates better 
& 
than anyone else al] that this country 


means in terms of better living. In 


America he sees automobiles, refrigerators, 


washing machines, toasters, radios, tele- 


phones ae 


conveniences that are profusely 


distributed among our people as nowhere 


else in the world. 


Few realize how vital a factor copper has 
been in making all these things possible. 
Without large tonnages of copper at reason- 
able prices, the growth of electricity would 


have been immeasurably retarded. And 


without electricity abundant and cheap, 
we could not have created in this country 
the goods and the wealth that are both 
the envy and the goal of the rest of the 


civilized world. 


Foremost in the mining, smelting, refining 
and fabrication of copper is Anaconda 
Copper Mining Company, an integrated 
group of diversified companies with a back- 
ground of more than a century of metal- 
lurgical experience. Employing tens of 
thousands of persons directly, it indirectly 
furnishes employment to millions of others. 


A Basic Industry 


“Copper” is one of those basic industries 
through whose development America has 
prospered greatly. Farflung as is the cop- 
per industry today, much is yet to come. 
Through research and constantly improv- 
ing methods, “the red metal” will con- 
tribute in still larger degree to an ever- 
higher standard of living. 


AN bon DA 


from mine to consumer 


“pr es 
mar ore 


ANACONDA COPPER MINING COMPANY 


25 Broadway 


New York 












































“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 


MGC Weait@d SAMS YES 
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“I wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.” 
VOLTAIRE 








over the radio last Friday night—the voice of a man 
who feels he now controls all three branches of 
the national government. 

The sins of omission or commission of the 75th Congress 
he passes lightly by. The achievements are his—Con- 
gress is praiseworthy when it does his bidding. The party 
candidates for the Senate and House are praiseworthy 
when they do his bidding. And the Supreme Court now 
conforms, Mr. Roosevelt feels, to the concept of a presi- 
dentially influenced judiciary. 

As for mistakes, why they are everybody’s else but the 
President’s. He blames others—he takes none of the 
blame upon himself. The speech is a tragic example of 
how individual power can be contorted when viewed 
through myopic lenses from the throne. 

Mr. Roosevelt frankly anticipates “mean blows” be- 
tween now and election day, and by that he has in mind 
“misrepresentation, personal attack and appeals to pre}- 
udice”, and he hopes that “the liberal candidates will con- 
fine themselves to argument and not resort to blows.” 

But let us analyze this keynote speech of the congres- 
sional campaign and see how often Mr. Roosevelt himself 
indulges the privilege of dealing “blows” that are mani- 


festly open to criticism. 
At the outset Mr. Roosevelt 


POLITICS IN osev 

accuses Congress of refusing “to 
RELIEF IGNORED provide more businesslike ma- 
BY CONGRESS chinery for running the Execu- 


tive branch of the Government.” 
But was that the real reason Congress had for refusing to 
grant his request? Didn’t Congress merely refuse to 
place in the hands of one man the power to legislate that 
which the legislative body itself should properly do? 
And, apart from a brief reference to the failure of rail- 
road legislation, the President mentions nothing else as 
among the things that the Congress left undone. He 
moves promptly to the “achievements.” 

Not a word does the President, speak about the refusal 
of. Congress to safeguard the nation’s purse or to assure 
honest elections by prohibiting the award of federal funds 
and jobs to influence voters. Glibly the President re- 
marks: “Our Government, happily is a democracy.” But 
is it? Is the perpetuation of the party in power by the 
use of taxpayers’ money a happy manifestation of “de- 
mocracy” with a little or big “d’’? 

Here then is “Mean Blow” number 1. 
says: 

“Do not let any calamity-howling executive with an 
income of $1,000 a day who has been turning his em- 
ployees over to the Government relief rolls in order 
to preserve his company’s undistributed reserves, tell 
you--using his stockholders’ money to pay the post- 
age for his personal opinions—that a wage of $11 a 
week is going to have a disastrous effect on all Ameri- 
can industry.” 


MILLIONS BEING Enter at this point a response 
in the form of an imaginary 
SPENT DAILY 


“Mean Blow” from the other side, 
BY GOVERNMENT “© argument being paraphrased 
somewhat as follows: 

“Do not let any calamity-hushing Executive with a 
spending fever of at least $4,000,000 to $5,000,000 a 
day of other people’s money and the earnings of fu- 
ture generations, who through the votes of the Gov- 
ernment’s own employees has been permitting his 
henchmen to assemble the votes of those on the relief 
rolls in order to preserve his political power, tell you 
—using the taxpayer’s money to pay the postage for 
the distribution of his political opinions—that a mere 
deficit of $111,000,000 a month is not going to have a 
disastrous effect on all American industry.” 

We come next to “Mean Blow” number 2. The Presi- 
dent describes, with boastful pride, the “lost battle which 
won a war” and proceeds to claim that “in one way or an- 
other, the ends—the real objectives sought in the message 
(on the Supreme Court)—have been substantially at- 
tained.” He sings his paean of victory thus: 

“The attitude of the Supreme Court towards con- 
stitutional questions is entirely changed. Its recent 
decisions are eloquent testimony of a willingness to 
collaborate with the other two branches of Govern- 
ment to make democracy work.” 

_ Could there be any more biting insult to the integrity 
and independence of the men on the Supreme Court 
than to tell the nation over the radio how the President 
bullied the Court, and forced the great tribunal with its 
august tradition to bow, like Congress, to the voice of the 
“master”? The recent decisions, we are now told, are not 


T*: incomparable voice of the “master” was speaking 


Mr. Roosevelt 
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By DAVID LAWRENCE 


the result of honest adjustment of view on the Court to 
the tangled issues of specific litigation—no, in the presi- 
dential view, the decisions are political, they are the result 
of a conscious “willingness to collaborate with the two 
other branches of Government to make democracy work.” 


“ONE WORD” 


Is it possible that Mr. Roose- 
velt used that word “collaborate” 
without purpose or design? He 


FOR ECONOMIC 
SITUATION has hitherto insisted that Su- 
preme Court justices should con- 


fer with the executive officials and discuss problems of 
government. Long ago the Supreme Court of the United 
States turned down the idea of giving advisory opinions 
to anybody in advance of specific cases declaring such a 
step outside the Constitution. But a little matter of con- 
stitutional principle doesn’t seem to bother Mr. Roosevelt. 
He would like the American people to believe that the Su- 
preme Court has become political, has gone “Democratic” 
or has really yielded to the Roosevelt influence. 

Such an imputation should be resented by every friend 
of constitutionalism. It is the meanest blow Mr. Roose- 
velt has ever struck against the Supreme Court—and a 
blow that will long be remembered as a misrepresentation 
unworthy of a man twice elected to the high office of 
President of the United States. 

The same disregard of economics as of constitutional 
principle runs through other parts of the same speech. 
For instance, Mr. Roosevelt in “Mean Blow” number 
3, leveled at the unemployed, says: 

“One word about the economic situation. It makes 
no difference to me whether you call it a recession 


or a depression.” 
But, Mr. President, it makes a 


RECESSION OR differ to th ] ithout 
DEPRESSION? THE jobs, to the men ae ean un- 
PEOPLE SUFFER dergoing privation and hardship, 


to the many thrifty people who 
have lost their savings and the many sad homes where 
nourishment is scant and happiness is gone. 

Why doesn’t it make any difference to Mr. Roosevelt 
whether it is called a “recession” or “depression?” True 
he has suffered no loss in his $75,000 salary or in the $1,000 
or more a day that is provided him for residential expenses 
and travel and upkeep of his home. Yes, Mr. Roosevelt 
points out to be sure, that it makes no difference what 
term is used the national income which rose to 70 billions 
in 1937, has dropped now only to about 60 billions. A 
mere drop of ten billion dollars! 

We come then to “Mean Blow” number 4. Mr. Roose- 
velt talks of “mistakes.” Does he admit any for himself? 
Not at all. Hestarts by blaming somebody else. Yes, the 
“leaders of private enterprise” were wrong when “they 
pleaded for a sudden curtailment of public spending, and 
said they would take up the slack—but they made the mis- 
take of increasing their inventories too fast and setting 
many of their prices too high for their goods to sell.” 

And what Administration words and deeds forced up 
those prices? And who poured out the bonus money to 
create a fallacious demand? And did the business men 
ask for anything else perchance, besides a curtailment of 
public spending? Didn’t they ask for a chance to do pri- 
vate spending? What of the public utilities which could 
spend billions of dollars if the government would remove 
its choking hand and stop furnishing funds to municipali- 
ties for competition with the utilities? Whose “mistake” 
was it in failing to adjust that controversy? 


MUST AMES? YES, Ment Mr-Desnevels Memes the 

abor leaders for their “mistakes. 
BUT NONE BY He speaks vaguely of their un- 
MR. ROOSEVELT wisdom “in using methods which 


frightened many  well-wishing 
people.” Is the President thinking by chance of “sit 
down” strikes? Has he yet uttered a public word of con- 
demnation of lawlessness of this kind? He does, of 
course, blame labor leaders for “jurisdictional disputes.” 
But has he lifted a finger to favor legislation to outlaw 
jurisdictional disputes which interrupt the business of an 
employer who is not a party to such disputes? 

Finally we come to the “mistakes” of Government, not, 
mind you, mistakes of Mr. Roosevelt, but of that abstract 
entity—“Government.” And what were the “Govern- 
ment’s mistakes?” Why merely “mistakes of optimism in 
assuming that industry and labor would themselves make 
no mistakes—and Government made a mistake of timing 
in not passing a farm bill or a wage and hour bill last 
year. 


Next Mr. Roosevelt blames the 
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Not a word about any mistakes of judgment by the 
President of the United States. Not’ a word about the 
vicious tax on thrift through penalties on undistributed 
surpluses of small as well as large companies. Not a 
word either about the harassments of business by over- 
zealous bureaucrats. Not a word about the failure to 
revise the whole tax structure so as to yield sufficient rev- 
enues to meet federal expenses. And, hush, hush, not a 
word about the unbalanced budgets or the failure to re- 
duce expenses even as prosperity was growing! 
PRESIDENT AND Is it stubborn pride which 

causes a man to refuse to ac- 
HEAD OF PARTY knowledge publicly that he has 
ALL THE SAME made mistakes? It is most unfor- 
tunate that Mr. Roosevelt doesn't 
acknowledge his errors as he promised at the outset of his 
administration. The public would have more confidence 
in his assurances as to “cooperation” in the future if he 
would but concede that perhaps he is a fallible human 
being after all. 

The most amazing example of the President’s use of 
words, however, to camouflage his acts and purposes is 
contained in “Mean Blow” number 5, delivered in the fol- 
lowing sentence: 

“Nor am I, as President, taking part in Demo- 
cratic primaries.” 

But—and here’s the significant way the presidential 
mind works—“as head of the Democratic party, charged 
with the responsibility of carrying out the definitely 
liberal declaration of principles set forth in the 1936 Dem- 
ocratic platform, I feel that I have every right to speak 
in those few instances where there may be a clear issue 
between candidates for a Democratic nomination involv- 
ing these principles or involving a clear misuse of my 
own name.” The Presidency, we are thus informed, is two 
personalities—possibly the Charlie McCarthy radio prece- 
dent permits Mr. Roosevelt to speak quite separately “as 
head of the Democratic party.” 

But wasn’t Mr. Roosevelt’s name “misused” in Iowa 
by the Harry Hopkins statement and by Representative 
Wearin? Why was Mr. Roosevelt silent about this ‘“mis- 
use?” And what about the many Democratic governors 
whom he has welcomed to the White House only to have 
said governors announce to the press on the doorsteps of 
the Executive Mansion—without subsequent denial from 
the President—that they were about to engage in a pri- 
mary contest against an incumbent Democrat? 

The President tells the people 


LINGRALIGM GR The Presiden: tele che poogte 
over the radio: “I certainly wou 

BOSSISM? VOTER not indicate a seman in a 

MUST DECIDE State primary merely because a 


candidate, otherwise liberal in 
outlook, has conscientiously differed with me on any sin- 
gle issue.” 

And yet Senator Van Nuys, of Indiana, Democrat, 
whose record of liberalism stands out as unparalleled and 
who made the “mistake” of fighting the President’s plan 
to pack the Supreme Court has been marked for political 
slaughter with the President’s acquiescence. 

When Mr. Roosevelt asks the country to distinguish 
between himself as President and as “head” of the Dem- 
ocratic party he is asking for a distinction which really 
means an affirmation of his rights as a party boss. He 
reserves the privilege of defining liberalism in every in- 
dividual case, even including a psycho-analytical study of 
what he curiously terms the “inward desire” of a candi- 
date apart from his public record. 

True liberalism never has meant being liberal with tax- 
payer’s money. Nor has it ever connoted a disregard of 
the rules of prudence and thrift in the management of the 
people’s financial affairs. If to be a liberal is to scoff at 
nine successive years of deficits, then let us pray to God 
to make most of us conservatives this year in the con- 
gressional elections. For in that word “conservative” 
there is at least a suggestion of conserving the people’s 
assets and protecting their savings and fruits of toil. 

Liberalism, 1938 style, evidently means a New Boss- 
ism. And “conservatism” means freedom from the 
tyranny of bossism and from the kind of administration 
which can remain strangely indifferent, on the eve of the 
close of the fiscal year, to the most terrifying depths into 
which the nation’s finances ever have been plunged. 

Would it be a “Mean Blow” for the American people to 
ask Mr. Roosevelt to tell them on the radio sometime soon 
when and how repayment is to be made of the $17,000,- 
000,000 his administration has spent in excess of receipts 
in the last five years? 


























